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"Look  into  a  Colour  and  find  an  Improver” — 
that’s  what  we  did  with  Clark’s  Bakery  Caramel. 

4 

Bakers  once  used  Caramel 
only  to  make  things  brown.  Now, 

thanks  to  Clarks,  they  use  Clark’s 
Bakery  Caramel  and  get  a  softer  crumb 
and  a  moistness  which  improves 
keeping  qualities  as  well. 


Don’t  just  use  Caramel —  use 


Continuous  development  work 
and  a  well-equipped  Laboratory  service 
is  at  your  disposal. 


G  If  ^ 


FOR  PERFECT 
PACKAGING 


cP  hand  it  to 


Bicycles  or  bottles,  chicks  or  cathode-ray  tubes,  we 
have  the  right  answer  to  every  packaging  problem.  Countless 
manufacturers  in  many  industries  know  that  T  &  N  corrugated 
fibreboard  packaging  provides  their  goods  with  the  protection 
they  need  and  the  good  appearance  they  deserve.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  advise  on  your  packaging  problems— entirely 
without  obligation,  of  course. 

THOMPSON  &  NORRIS 

Pioneers  of  Corrugated  Packaging 

THE  THOMPSON  &  NORRIS  MFG.  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office  &  Factory:  Great  West  Rd.,  Brentford,  Middx. 

Telephone:  EALing  4555 

Sales  Offices  and  Factories  are  localised  for  maximum  economic  service: 

CORSTORPHINE,  EDINBURGH  Tel.  EDINBURGH  67205 
SHIRLEY,  BIRMINGHAM  Tel.  SHIRLEY  1171 

WARRENPOINT,  N.  IRELAND  Tel.  WARRENPOINT  393 
Factory  also  at  HISTON,  CAMBS. 
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THE  PREMIER  PASTE  MILL 
MODEL  2500.  A  completely 
universal  Colloid  Mill  for 
handling  liquids  and  pastes 
alike.  Used  in  30  countries 
throughout  the  world  for 
laboratory  and  small-scale 
production. 


MIXING  W  WITH  THE  BEST  PEOPLE 


The  makers  of  the  most  famous  mayonnaise,  lipsticks, 
cream  shampoos,  paints  and  pharmaceutical  products 
use  PREMIER  Mills  and  Mixers  for  big  scale  outputs. 
PREMIER  small-scale  plant  will  soon  show  you  why. 


FREE  EXPERIMENTAL  TESTS  WITH  YOUR  OWN  MATERIALS 

Wc  invite  manufacturers  to  witness  tests  themselves  with  their 
own  materials  at  our  Research  and  Demonstration  Laboratories  at 
CRABTREE  MANORWAY,  BELVEDERE,  KENT.  Telephone:  Erith  3066. 


THE  PREMIER  “PILOT”  MIXER 
MODEL  2300.  This  popular  all¬ 
purpose  Mixer  handling  5-50 
gallons  is  essential  for  all  those 
small  mixing  jobs  in  every  works 
or  laboratory.  Fitted  with  the 
PREMIER  patented  Dispersator  or 
marine  type  propeller. 


PREMIER  COLLOID  MILLS  LTD  •  BRETTENHAM  HOUSE  •  LONDON  •  W.C.2 
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PROPYLENE  GLYCOL 


TECHNICAL,  FOODSTUFFS 
and 

B.  P.  C.  GRADES 


Propylene  Glycol  is  now  being  manufactured 
in  commercial  quantities  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  first  time  — indeed,  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  — and  supplies  are  readily  available. 


Full  information,  samples  and  prices  on  request 
to  the  manufacturers : 

PETROCHEMICALS  LTD. 


LONDON  SALES  OFFICE 

170,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  6618 


MANCHESTER  SALES  OFFICE 

Partington  Industrial  Estate 
Urmston,  Manchester 

Telephone :  Irlam  2601 


P/FM// 
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We  respectfully  offer  our  loyal  greetings 
to 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  SECOND 

on  the  occasion  of  her  Coronation. 

May  she  have  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 


IBood  Hav^ards  and  the  Chemist 

UBLIC  health  hazards  and  the  part  played  by 
the  chemist  in  enforcing  legislative  control  to 
minimise  such  hazards  were  described  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Nicholls,  C.B.E.,  F.R.I.C.,  in  his  address  as  re¬ 
tiring  President  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
and  Other  Analytical  Chemists. 

Food  hazards  could  be  divided  into  metallic  con¬ 
tamination,  bacterial  contamination,  extraneous 
matter,  wrapping  materials,  insecticidal  residues, 
and  chemicals  in  food.  In  this  last  category,  syn¬ 
thetic  chemicals  must  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
more  toxic  than  natural  ones.  While  there  was  no 
foreseeable  difficulty  with  such  relatively  pure  sub¬ 
stances  as  antioxidants,  emulsifying  agents,  anti¬ 
staling  agents,  and  preservatives,  the  use  of  food 
colours  presented  a  problem. 

A  list  of  prohibited  colours  made  over  25  years 
ago  could  not  be  accepted  as  naming  all  the  harm¬ 
ful  ones.  Synthetic  colours  were  usually  made  by 
coupling  intermediates,  some  of  which  were  known 
to  be  toxic.  The  effect  of  the  possible  breakdown 
of  these  colours  in  the  body  was  not  known. 

Another  problem  of  recent  development  was  the 
possible  effect  on  the  consumer  of  the  use  of  such 
drugs  as  stilboestrol  and  antibiotics  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat. 

The  control  of  public  health  hazards  could  be 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  (i)  hazards  due  to  lack 
of  hygiene,  (ii)  hazards  due  to  contamination,  and 
(iii)  hazards  due  to  “chemicals"  in  the  widest 
sense.  Those  due  to  lack  of  hygiene  were  easily 
preventable  or  minimised,  there  being  adequate 
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legislation  to  make  this  effective  in  the  realm  of 
public  health.  Reputable  manufacturers'  standards 
were  generally  higher  than  the  prescribed  minima, 
and  education  and  common  sense  were  sufficient 
safeguards  in  the  household.  The  presence  of  trace 
elements,  which  were  unavoidable  even  in  the  best 
commercial  practice,  was  responsible  for  hazards 
due  to  contamination.  Statutory  tolerances  were 
appropriate,  and  existed  for  food;  permissive  toler¬ 
ances  had  to  be  enforced  and  it  was  the  chemist  who 
developed  methods  of  determining  contaminants. 

Hazards  due  to  chemicals  could  not  be  appro¬ 
priately  controlled  by  statutory  tolerances ;  a  chemi¬ 
cal  should  either  be  permitted  or  forbidden.  An 
important  problem  was  the  hazard  arising  from  the 
use  of  chemicals  whose  harmlessness  had  not  been 
proved. 

A  standing  committee  should  be  formed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Poisons  Board,  which  would  review  the 
evidence  for  the  use  in  food  of  any  new  chemical. 
The  use  of  the  artificial  sweeteners  saccharin  and 
dulcin  illustrated  this  point.  Recent  toxicological 
tests  had  shown  saccharin  to  be  completely  harm¬ 
less,  but  dulcin  had  harmful  effects  on  different 
species  of  animals  at  certain  concentrations  and 
under  specified  conditions.  This  would  justify  a 
ban  being  put  on  the  use  of  dulcin  by  such  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee.  Another  sweetener,  P  4000,  had 
been  advertised  abroad  as  completely  harmless  to 
humans,  but  the  tests  were  not  disclosed.  In  more 
extended  tests  in  the  United  States,  harmful  effects 
were  produced  in  animals,  which  showed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  prescribing  the  test  conditions.  The 
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proposed  standing  committee  would  not  permit  the 
use  of  P  4000  in  food  until  it  had  reviewed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  adequate  tests. 

Another  example  was  that  of  food  colours,  which 
were  being  considered  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Food  Standards  Committee.  It  was  carrying  out 
in  a  limited  field  the  functions  that  the  suggested 
standing  committee  should  perform  over  the  whole 
field.  If  such  a  committee  prepared  a  list  of  per¬ 
mitted  colours,  it  was  important  that  chemical  speci¬ 
fications  should  be  given,  as  colours  of  lesser  purity 
than  that  required  for  food  colouring  were  often 
made  for  other  purposes. 

If  it  were  thought  projx'r  to  protect  the  public  more 
fully  from  the  hazards  that  might  arise  from  the  use 
of  harmful  colours,  a  pjermitted  list  should  be  com¬ 
piled  from  those  colours  now  in  use  that  have  been 
adequately  tested  pharmacologically,  and  no  new 
colour  should  be  added  until  so  tested  and  found 
satisfactory.  Any  colour  on  the  list  found  harmful 
should  be  withdrawn  at  once,  or  after  a  specified 
time,  according  to  the  risk  involved. 

Fresh  v.  Frov^en  Food 

There  seems  to  be  every  likelihood  that  America 
will  be  the  scene  of  a  “war”  (waged  by  propa¬ 
ganda)  between  the  quick  frozen  food  processors  and 
fresh  food  shippers  over  the  comparative  nutritional 
values  of  their  products.  It  is  said  that  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  is  quietly 
gathering  funds  to  finance  “an  elaborate  research 
programme  to  assemble  data  on  the  health  values  of 
fresh  foods.”  The  idea  behind  the  building  up  of 
this  programme  has  been  that  it  would  act  as  a 
counterblast ‘to  the  increasing  sales  of  frozen  food 
which  have  largely  expanded  at  the  expense  of  fresh 
produce. 

When,  about  a  year  ago,  a  publicity  campaign  to 
extol  the  merits  of  fresh  produce  was  first  seriously 
considered,  the  quick  frozen  food  people  made  the 
observation  that  there  were  only  two  good  ‘  ‘  hooks 
on  which  to  hang  such  a  campaign :  fresh  foods  were 
better,  and  they  were  cheaper.  They  doubted 
whether  the  argument  would  bear  close  scrutiny  and, 
as  evidence,  printed  the  results  of  a  comparative 
price  study  in  the  New  York  City  market  for  1951. 

This  showed  that  two  of  the  six  items  chosen  for 
the  check — Florida  oranges  and  green  peas — showed 
a  consistent  record ;  the  frozen  food  was  cheaper  than 
the  fresh  in  every  week  of  the  year.  The  position  of 
the  remaining  items — broccoli,  spinach,  green  beans, 
and  strawberries — was  not  so  consistent,  the  prices 
fluctuating  throughout  the  year  when  compared 
quality  for  quality. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  surmised  that  the  fresh 
produce  group  would  have  to  use  the  “they're 
better”  argument  once  their  campaign  was  in  full 
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swing — a  conclusion  that  apparently  has  now  been 
reached  by  the  U.F.F.  &  V'.A. 

On  the  basis  of  admittedly  incomplete  evidence,  it 
is  doubted  whether  the  fresh  produce  group  would 
have  better  luck  with  the  quality  argument  than  they 
would  with  a  campaign  based  on  price  advantage. 

The  studies  made  to  date  on  frozen  foods  have  shown 
a  uniformly  high  retention  of  all  the  nutritional 
values.  Research  on  all  the  items  has  not  been 
thoroughly  covered,  especially  in  respect  of  sample 
surveys  of  the  growing  areas.  To  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  directors  of  the  National  Frozen  h'ood  ^ 
Packers  Association  voted  recently  to  finance  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  which  will  involve  the  analysis  of 
some  25,000  samples. 

To  ensure  complete  objectivity  in  the  study,  the 
tests  will  be  made  by  the  food  technology  depart¬ 
ments  of  leading  universities  and  similar  institutions 
under  a  grant  of  funds.  When  this  study  is  com¬ 
pleted — probably  not  until  five  years  hence — the  . 

frozen  food  industry  will  have,  for  the  first  time, 
complete  and  authoritative  data  concerning  their  j 
goods.  j 

In  1951,  frozen  foods  showed  much  less  fluctuation 
in  price  than  fresh  produce,  which  is  a  reflection  of  | 
the  feast-or-famine  situation  in  fresh  supplies.  , 

This  little  “war”  will  doubtless  be  of  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  consumer. 

Fan  on  Arillus  , 

The  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administra-  j 

tion  recently  refused  entry  to  a  shipment  of  canned  f 

ackee  from  Jamaica.  The  ackee  is  a  tropical  [ 
tree  from  West  Africa  which  was  introduced  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  last  century.  It  produces  small  | 
capsule-shaped  fruit,  red  in  skin  colour  but  contain-  j 

ing  a  white,  spongy  flesh  called  arillus.  This  has  a  j 
savoury  rather  than  a  fruity  flavour  and,  fried  in 
fat  or  served  with  fish,  is  regarded  as  something  of  a 
delicacy.  The  rejection  of  the  first  shipment  was 
based  on  the  examination  of  some  of  the  cans  and  I 
their  contents.  } 

Subsequently  the  l^S.  authorities  looked  into  the  | 
history  of  arillus  as  a'  food  and  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  imports  into  America  must  be  totally  ! 

banned.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ackee  fruit  [ 

is  poisonous  unless  in  a  ripe  condition ;  if  under-ripe  [ 
or  over-ripe,  it  may  be  toxic,  and  it  is  ackee  poison-  r 

ing  that  has  been  the  cause  of  a  number  of  deaths  | 

from  “the  dreaded  vomiting  sickness  of  Jamaica.”  | 

It  is  possible  to  tell  whether  the  fruit  will  be  poison-  f 
ous  only  if  its  state  of  ripeness  is  carefully  assessed  I 

when  it  is  picked.  The  view  taken,  properly  enough.  | 

in  America  is  that  commercial  canning  will  involve  j 
the  collection  of  the  fruit  from  scattered  sources,  and  ' 
this  gives  much  too  little  protection  against  the  occa¬ 
sional  inclusion  of  unrijje  or  over-ripe  fruit. 
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Emulsifying  Agents  in  Bread 

An  account  of  the  practical  applications  of  emulsi¬ 
fying  agents  in  the  baking  industry  was  recently 
given  to  the  Manchester  Bakery  Students’  Society 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Devlin,  principal  bakery  officer,  British 
Baking  Industries  Research  Association. 

Agar-agar,  gums,  p)ectins,  pectates,  starch  and 
dextrins,  methyl  ethyl  cellulose,  gelatin,  albumens, 
lecithin,  soya,  egg  and  yolk,  milk  powder,  glyceryl 
monostearate,  and  other  complex  chemicals  were 
among  the  common  emulsifying  agents  available  to 
the  baker. 

The  problem  of  bread  staling  was  one  that  had 
received  much  attention  by  research  workers  for 
many  years.  Although  a  complete  answer  to  this 
problem  had  not  yet  been  found,  certain  additives 
undoubtedly  helped  to  produce  bread  with  a  crumb 
softer  than  bread  made  without  them.  This  property 
was  retained  after  the  bread  had  been  kept  for  some 
time.  The  underlying  idea  was  that  if  fat,  before 
being  added  to  the  bread  dough,  was  emulsified  with 
part  of  the  water,  a  finer  distribution  of  fat  globules 
throughout  the  dough  structure  would  produce  a 
silkier  dough  than  that  obtained  by  adding  the  fat 
in  its  natural  state  direct  to  the  dough.  Recent 
work  had  shown  that  this  was  not  quite  the  case. 
When  doughs  were  mixed  at  high  speed,  the  fat 
formed  a  monomolecular  film  with  the  gluten  fabric, 
which  was  not  possible  when  the  fat  was  broken 
down  into  small,  evenly  disposed  globules  in  an 
emulsion. 

The  fat  was  intimately  linked  to  the  gluten  and 
assisted  in  mellowing  the  dough  and  producing  bread 
with  a  finer  grain,  a  softer  crumb,  increased  volume, 
and  improved  keeping  qualities.  The  quantity  of 
fat  per  sack  for  this  purpose  might  be  as  low  as  i  lb. 
per  sack.  When  2  lb.  per  sack  was  used,  there  was 
further  improvement,  but  the  rate  of  such  improve¬ 
ment  was  less. 

Regarding  glyceryl  monostearate,  Mr.  Devlin  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  could  be  used  instead  of  a  plastic  fat 
at  the  rate  of  4  to  8  oz.  per  sack. 

Lecithin  was  another  substance  which  imparted 
crumb  softness  as  well  as  other  effects  upon  the 
dough.  In  using  mixtures  of  water  and  oil,  lecithin 
had  very  pronounced  emulsifying  properties.  It  was 
soluble  in  oils  and  fats,  but  not  in  water.  When 
used,  it  should  be  incorporated  with  the  fat. 

In  bread  doughs,  between  8  oz.  to  i  lb.  per  sack 
had  improving  effects.  It  was  said  to  increase  fer¬ 
mentation  tolerance;  it  produced  a  dough  that 
machined  well;  it  handled  cleaner  at  dividing  and 
moulding;  a  fine  grain  in  the  loaf  and  a  soft  texture 
were  obtained;  and  it  produced  a  softer  crumb  which 
staled  less  rapidly. 

The  combined  effects  of  a  fat  and  lecithin  were 
also  beneficial.  The  inclusion  of  from  one  to  two  per 
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cent,  of  lecithin,  based  on  the  shortening,  also  had 
an  improving  effect  upon  cake  batters,  with  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  the  softness  of  the  crumb  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  cake. 

Turning  to  soya  products,  Mr.  Devlin  mentioned 
the  emulsifying  properties  of  full  fat  soya  flour, 
which  could  be  used  in  bread  and  confectionery. 
He  proceeded  to  give  details  of  the  handling  of  this 
product  and  mentioned  in  passing  that  in  bread¬ 
making  the  enzyme-active  type  of  soya  was  fre¬ 
quently  used. 

The  last  part  of  his  paper  was  concerned  with 
chemically  aerated  goods,  such  as  scones  and 
sponges. 

Decline  in  Food  Poisoning 

For  the  first  time  since  1942,  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  food 
poisoning.  This  encouraging  news  is  contained  in 
the  recently  published  1951  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  covering  the  period  from  April  i,  1950  to 
December  31,  1951. 

The  recorded  incidents,  numbering  3,347  in  1951, 
have  been  summarised  under  three  headings:  out¬ 
breaks,  meaning  two  or  more  related  cases  in  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  different  families;  family  out¬ 
breaks,  signifying  two  or  more  related  cases  in  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  families;  and  sporadic  cases,  re¬ 
lating  to  those  which  were  not,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  related  to  other  cases,  or  excreters. 

Under  these  headings,  the  total  number  of  out¬ 
breaks  was  36  per  cent,  less  than  in  1950,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  family  outbreaks  37  per  cent,  less,  and  the 
reduction  in  sporadic  cases  was  9  per  cent.  In  the 
total  number  of  incidents,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
16  per  cent. 

In  the  report  are  listed  the  foods  proved,  or 
strongly  suspected,  to  have  been  associated  with  37 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  outbreaks  and  family 
outbreaks.  Six  out  of  10  cases  in  these  groups  were 
associated  with  meat  dishes,  and  of  the  meat  dishes 
so  suspected  seven  out  of  every  10  were  composed 
of  processed  or  made  up  meats. 

An  analysis  of  the  places  where  contaminated  food 
was  bought  or  eaten  is  given  in  a  table  which  relates 
to  108  outbreaks.  Of  these,  63  were  associated  with 
canteens,  12  with  institutional  catering,  ii  with 
restaurants  and  cafes,  eight  with  butchers’  shops 
selling  cooked  meats,  four  with  cooked  meat  shops, 
and  10  with  hostels  and  camps. 

A  study  of  these  tables  gives  a  clear  indication  of 
the  types  of  food  handling  to  which  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  by  those  concerned  in  elimin¬ 
ating  food  poisoning. 

Synthetic  cream  has  been  so  often  the  actual  or 
suspected  vehicle  of  paratyphoid  infection  that  it 
was  felt  that  the  materials  and  processes  of  its  manu- 
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facture  should  be  investigated.  Since  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  re|K>rt,  investigations  have  been  continu¬ 
ing,  and  so  far  the  results  have  suggested  that  the 
product  is  usually  in  good  condition  when  it  leaves 
the  factory  and  that  infection  is  generally  found  to 
have  been  introduced  at  one  of  the  later  stages  of 
distribution  or  trading. 

Obviously,  the  prevention  of  outbreaks  of  food 
poisoning  depends  mainly  on  the  standard  of  j)er- 
sonal  hygiene,  and  the  figures  quoted  in  the  report 
provide  heartening  evidence  of  the  progressive  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  work  which  has  been  done,  and  which 
continues  to  be  done,  in  improving  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions  where  food  is  prepared. 


Sources  of  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats 

A  REVIEW  of  world  sources  of  oils  and  fats  and  the 
part  played  by  them  in  world  supplies  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  fourth  Leverhulme  Memorial  Lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  Sir  Harold  Tempany,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E., 
D.Sc.,  Editor  of  World  Crops,  who  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  overall  estimates  since  so  much 
went  into  consumption  in  primitive  countries  of  pro¬ 
duction  without  entering  world  trade.  How'ever,  the 
total  annual  production  of  animal  fats  was  in  the 
region  of  5  million  tons,  and  of  vegetable  oils,  17 
million  tons. 

The  position  in  regard  to  world  trade  was  easier 
to  assess,  said  Sir  Harold.  Pre-war  the  total  amount 
of  vegetable  oils  entering  world  trade  annually  was 
roughly  four  and  a  half  million  tons,  and  although 
it  was  picking  up,  following  the  falling  off  during 
the  war  yearns,  it  still  had  not  reached  pre-war  pro¬ 
portions. 

On  the  other  hand,  compared  with  the  pre-war 
figure,  total  production  of  vegetable  oils  had  now 
greatly  increased,  the  export  shortage  being  compen¬ 
sated  by  increased  Ux'al  production  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  America. 

Vegetable  oils  were  produced  from  annual  crops 
or  from  tree  crops;  only  13  out  of  182  different 
plants  which  produced  fixed  oils  were  of  importance 
so  far  as  world  trade  was  concerned  and  of  these 
annual  crops  accounted  for  eight  and  tree  crops  for 
five. 

Sir  Harold  gave  figures  for  the  approximate 
estimated  production  and  for  the  amounts  of  each 
entering  world  trade,  from  which  it  was  shown  that 
pre-war  61-7  per  cent,  came  from  the  tropics.  The 
fall  in  this  percentage  to  42  since  1045  attributed 
to  increased  production  of  annual  crops  in  temjx'rate 
countries. 

Pointing  out  the  higher  yield  [K*r  acre  obtained 
from  tree  crops.  Sir  Harold  said  that  the  world  must 
in  future  look  increasingly  to  the  tropics  for  supplies 
of  oils  and  fats,  the  most  promising  sources  of  supply 
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being  coconut  and  oil  palms.  At  the  moment,  the 
upward  limit  of  production  of  oil  per  acre  from 
these  had  not  been  reached,  there  being  abundant 
evidence  that  production  of  palm  oil  exceeding  two 
tons  per  acre  could  be  ex|>ected  following  improve¬ 
ments  in  planting  and  cultural  methods.  The  present 
reliance  on  peasant  production  would  also  have  to 
be  replaced  by  some  system  of  overall  control  which 
would  enable  the  benefits  of  modern  scientific  re¬ 
search  to  be  used  to  the  full. 


Accidents  in  Factories 

Statistics  must  be  assessed  with  caution,  but  from 
the  latest  annual  refx)rt  of  the  Chief  Insj)ector  of 
Factories  it  would  ap|>ear  that  the  rate  of  accidents 
in  food  factories  is  greater  than  that  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  industries.  The  official  figures  for 
accident  frequency  rate  per  100,000  man-hours 
worked  are  based  upon  those  supplied  voluntarily 
by  factories,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  higher 
rates  would  be  scored  if  all  factories  provided  data. 

For  1951,  the  accident  frequency  rate  for  food 
factories  (excluding  confectioner\^)  was  1-92;  for 
confectionery  it  was  1-76.  The  accident  frequency 
rates  from  a  number  of  other  industries  were :  print¬ 
ing,  0  62;  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  115:  fine  chemi¬ 
cals,  I  15;  heavy  chemicals,  1-41;  general  and 
heavy  engineering,  I-72';  aircraft,  0  85;  plastics, 

I  38.  Even  the  saw-mills  and  general  woodwork  in¬ 
dustry,  with  its  rate  of  I-Q3,  is  not  more  prone  to 
accidents. 

Generally,  accident  frequency  rates  have  fallen 
during  the  period  1948-51.  The  average  rate  for 
industry  as  a  whole  has  dropped  from  2  24  in  1948 
to  170  in  1951.  For  food,  other  than  confectionery, 
there  has  also  been  a  commendable  decline  in  acci¬ 
dents,  the  rate  dropping  from  2  83  in  1948  to  its 
latest  figure  of  192.  There  is,  however,  no  explana¬ 
tion  given  which  would  account  for  the  increased 
rate  in  confectionery'  factories  from  1*51  to  1-76  in 
the  same  four-year  j^eriod.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  main  contributory  cause  is  the  employment 
of  a  higher  proportion  of  female  w'orkers. 

Taking  industry  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  5 
per  cent,  fall  in  the  total  number  of  accidents  when 
a  comparison  is  made  between  the  years  1950  and 
1951,  but  analysis  has  shown  that  almost  the  whole 
of  this  reduction  has  been  provided  by  male  workers. 
There  has  not  been  a  similar  advance  in  safety  for 
young  persons  or  women;  thus  it  must  be  assumed 
that  these  two  classes  of  workers  are  more  prone  to 
carelessness. 

The  importance  of  safety  measures  and  of  the  1* 
methodical  use  of  safeguards  cannot  be  too  strongly  | 
emphasised.  A  campaign  for  greater  safety  through-  t 
out  the  whole  industry  might  well  be  initiated.  | 
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Toffee  Making  at  Maidstone 


In  common  with  many  prosperous  British  food  concerns,  the  House  of  Sharp’s  Toffees  sprang 
from  small  beginnings  and  was  mainly  the  idea  of  one  man,  two  of  whose  descendants,  Mr. 
J.  R.  E.  Sharp,  present  chairman  and  director,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  W.  Sharp,  present  joint  man¬ 
aging  director,  still  guide  the  firm’s  destinies. 


Raw  Materials 

Sugar,  the  main  ingredient,  is 
delivered  to  the  factory  by  lorr\' 
in  2  cwt.  sacks,  while  glucose, 
hardened  palm  kernel  oil,  and  con¬ 
densed  milk,  all  arrive  in  tankers 
and  are  pumped  into  storage  tanks 
of  appropriate  capacity.  Syrup  is 
delivered  in  barrels  and  butter  in 
the  usual  56  lb.  boxes. 

The  four  chief  lines  made  by 
the  company,  all  of  which  are 
available  for  home  and  export 
trade,  are: 

1.  Super-Kreem  toffee. 

2.  Chocolate  -  covered  Super  -  Kreem 
toffee. 

3.  Hard  Ixiiled  sweets. 

4.  Peppermints. 

In  the  season,  chocolate  Easter 
Eggs,  plain  and  decorated,  are 
turned  out  in  wide  variety. 


IT  was  in  1880  that  Mr.  Edward 
Sharp,  who  began  life  as  a 
grocer  in  Maidstone,  started  to 
manufacture  sweets  in  a  building 
adjacent  to  his  shop.  He  worked 
in  partnership  with  a  friend,  who 
looked  after  the  manufacturing 
side,  while  he  sold  the  sweets. 

Eighteen  years  later,  larger 
premises  were  taken  and  in  1905 
began  the  manufacture  of  the 
original  “  Kreemy  ”  toffee.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  toffee  made  in  this 
country  was  mostly  of  the  Ever- 
ton  typ)e,  and  it  was  only  when 
supplies  of  condensed  milk  and 
vegetable  fats  became  available 
that  it  was  possible  to  produce  a 
toffee  with  a  softer  texture,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  shelf  life. 

A  move  to  the  present  site  was 
made  in  iqii.  At  the  end,  of  the 
first  world  war,  and  again  in 
1934-36,  large  extensions  were 
made. 


coffee,  malt,  and  nuts,  are  used 
to  flavour  all  toffee  assortments, 
these  being  added  at  a  suitable 
stage  during  the  cooking  of  the 
batch.  When  the  correct  tem¬ 
perature  is  reached,  the  mixture 
is  discharged  into  another  con¬ 
tainer  and  taken  on  rails  to  the 
cooling  slabs. 

When  cooled  to  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  plasticity,  the  toffee  is 
placed  into  containers,  each  hold¬ 
ing  about  14  lb.,  and  conveyed  to 
the  top  floor  of  the  factory  for 


cutting  and  wrapping.  Here  the 
toffee  mass  is  fed  into  the  hopper 
of  the  cut /wrap  machines  in 
which  it  is  moulded  by  rollers  to 
form  a  “rope,”  which  passes 
directly  to  the  cutting  and  wrap¬ 
ping  part  of  the  machines,  oper¬ 
ating  at  speeds  of  up  to  600  pieces 
per  minute.  Cascades  of  wrapped 
toffees  fall  by  chute  from  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  machines  through  the  floor 
on  to  conveyors,  taking  them 
through  a  tiered  cooler  and  thence 
to  the  packing  department,  where 


Toffee  Manufacture 
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After  weighing  into  containers, 
the  raw  material?  are  loaded  into 
the  steam-heated  boiling  pans. 
With  the  exception  of  vanillin, 
only  natural  ingredients,  such  as 


When  the  correct  temperature  is  reached,  the  toOee  mixture  is  discharged  into  another 
container  and  taken  on  rails  to  the  cooling  slabs. 
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The  toflee  mixture  is  discharged  on  to  the  cooling  slabs,  and  when  it  reaches  the  proper  degree  of  plasticity,  it  is  placed  into  containers, 
each  holding  about  14  lb.,  and  conveyed  to  the  cutting  and  wrapping  department. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  chocolate-covered  toffees,  the  mass  on  the  cooling  tables  is  levelled  to  a  predetermined  thickness  and  allowed 
to  cool  until  set,  the  slabs  being  then  stacked  on  trays  and  taken  to  the  chocolate  floor. 


they  are  packed  into  round  5  lb. 
tins  for  the  bulk  (weigh-out) 
trade. 

Since  October,  1952,  when  the 
restrictions  on  tinplate  were  re¬ 
moved,  it  has  been  possible  to 
revert  to  packing  into  smaller  tins 
for  the  home  as  well  as  the  export 
market. 


Right:  The  cutting  and 
wrapping  operation  ia 
carried  out  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  factory,  where 
the  toffee  mass  is  fed  into 
the  hopper  of  the  cut /wrap 
machine. 


Hard  Boiled  Sweets 

A  wide  range  of  vari¬ 
eties  and  flavours  of  boiled 
sweets  is  made  in  another 
department.  The  sugar  is 
first  dissolved  and  mixed 
with  the  required  amount 
of  glucose  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  boiled  under  vacuum 


In  the  Packaging  Department 

Some  toffees  are  ploughed  off 
from  the  main  conveyors  into 
light  aluminium  alloy  trays  and 
diverted  to  the  various  packaging 
stations  for  filling  into  a  wide 
range  of  tins  varying  in  capacity 
from  lb.  to  2  lb.  These  are 
printed  with  attractive  designs  in 
full  colour,  many  being  repro¬ 
duced  from  actual  photographs, 
while  others  are  the  work  of  the 
company’s  own  designers. 

A  topical  range  is  an  attractive 
set  of  Coronation  packs  for  the 
American  market,  some  in  the 
shape  of  tea  caddies,  artistically 
tied  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
ribbon. 

Toffees  for  the  export  market 
are  made  according  to  a  modified 
recipe  and  are  boiled  to  a  harder 
consistency  when  destined  for 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  essential 
to  pack  export  work  in  tins  to 
ensure  adequate  protection  against 
climatic  conditions,  but  success¬ 


Htrlow:  In  the  cut/wrap 
machines,  the  toflee  mass 
is  moulded  by  rollers  to 
form  a  “  rope,'*  which 
passes  directly  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  wrapping  part  of 
the  machines,  operating  at 
speeds  of  up  to  600  pieces 
a  minute. 


ful  shipments  have  been  made  to 
North  American  markets  in  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  packed  in  fibre- 
board  cases.  For  transit,  tins  are 
packed  either  in  specially  de¬ 
signed  fibreboard  or  corrugated 
cases  or  in  wooden  cases  when 
specially  requested. 

Another  section  of  the  packing 
department  is  devoted  to  the 
packing  of  toffees  into  ^  lb.  car¬ 


tons  by  means  of  a  recently  in¬ 
stalled  automatic  weigher.  Known 
as  the  Twin  Fluidflow  automatic 
weighing  and  filling  machine,  it  is 
designed  to  weigh  4  oz.  and  8  oz. 
cartons  of  wrapped  toffees  at  24 
per  minute.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  machine  is  the  use  of  a 
vibratory  spiral  elevator  which 
promotes  a  controlled  flow  of 
sweets  to  the  hopper  of  the  weigh¬ 
ing  machine  where  a  con¬ 
stant  level  is  automatic¬ 
ally  maintained. 

The  filled  cartons  are 
then  automatically 
wrapped  in  moisture- 
proof  transparent  film 
and,  to  give  further  pro¬ 
tection  against  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  vapour, 
packets  of  six  cartons  are 
heatsealed  into  a  further 
wrapper  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  semi-automatic 
machine. 
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in  a  continuous  film  evaporator.  The 
manufacture  of  most  types  of  boiled 
sweet  confectionery  is  based  on  this 
principle. 

The  Rotary  Plastic  Moulder 

Flavours  and  colours  are  added  after 
the  boiling  process,  and  the  mixture, 
while  still  hot,  is  passed  to  the  cooling 
tables  where  it  is  turned  and  rolled  until 
ready  for  placing  in  the  rotary  plastic 
moulder.  The  batch  of  hard  boiled  sugar 
casing  is  placed  in  the  batch  roller;  for 
soft  centre  work,  jam  or  paste  is  forced 
into  the  warm  batch  by  means  of  a 
flexible  pipe  attached  to  the  hopper  of 
the  moulder.  The  casing  then  proceeds  in 
rope  form  through  a  series  of  sizing  wheels 
until  it  reaches  the  required  diameter. 
It  is  then  fed  into  the  dies  which  shape 
the  sweets.  These  emerge  in  the  form 
of  links  on  to  a  series  of  cooling  con¬ 
veyors  and,  as  they  cool,  the  links  gradu- 

Left:  Cascades  of  wrapped  toffees  fall  by  chute  from 
the  cut /wrap  machines  to  the  packing  department 
where  they  are  packed  Into  round  5  lb.  tins  for  the 
bulk  (weigh-out)  trade. 

Below:  In  another  section  of  the  packaging  depart¬ 
ment,  toffees  are  packed  into  )  lb.  cartons  by  means 
of  a  recently  installed  automatic  weigher. 
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Right:  The  batch  of  hard  boiled  sugar  casing  is  placed  in 
the  rotary  plastic  moulder  in  which  it  proceeds  in  rope 
form  through  a  series  of  sizing  wheels  until  it  reaches  the 
required  diameter. 


Centre:  The  casing  is  then  fed  into  the  dies  which  shape 
the  sweets.  These  emerge  in  the  form  of  links  on  to  a 
series  of  cooling  conveyors  and,  as  they  cool,  the  links 
gradually  break  into  separate  pieces  before  proceeding  to 
the  wrapping  machine. 


Below:  The  use  of  the  twist  wrapper  fitted  with  patent 
return  flow  automatic  feeder  raises  output  by  as  much  as 
33J  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  large  battery  of  hand-fed 
wrapping  machines. 


ally  break  into  separate  pieces 
before  wrapping  in  moisture- 
proof  film  and  filling  into  glass 
jars. 

In  this  department  is  installed  a 
twist  wrapper  fitted  with  patent 
return  flow  automatic  feeder. 
Fully  automatic,  this  machine 
handles  rounds,  squares,  ovals, 
and  bon-bon  shapes.  The  use  of 
this  machine  raises  output  by  as 
much  as  33^  per  cent.  Labour  is 
also  saved  as  only  one  operator  is 
required  to  look  after  several 
machines. 

There  is  also  a  large  batter^'  of 
hand-fed  wrapping  machines, 
some  of  which  heatseal  the  sweets 
in  a  bunch-wrap. 

Chocolate-covered  Toffees 

The  process  of  boiling  and  dis¬ 
charging  on  to  the  cooling  slabs 
follows  the  same  procedure  as  for 
the  Super-Kreem  variety.  While 
on  the  cooling  tables,  the  mass  is 
levelled  to  a  predetermined  thick¬ 
ness  and  allowed  to  cool  until  set. 
The  slabs  of  toffee  are  then  stacked 
on  trays  and  taken  to  the  choco¬ 
late  floor. 

In  this  department,  a  press 
cutter  marks  out  the  sections  of 
toffee  and  a  shaker  breaks  them 
into  individual  pieces  on  the  way 
to  the  enrober. 

The  chocolate  couverture  is 
melted,  tempered,  and  passed  to 
the  enrober,  which  is  completely 
jacketed.  The  main  supply  tank 
of  the  machine  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  containing  the 
tempered  chocolate,  and  the  other 
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On  emerging  from  the  enrober,  the  coated  toffees  pass  through  a  cooler,  reaching  the 
discharge  end  after  some  20  minutes,  when  they  are  ready  for  wrapping. 


slightly  warmer  fresh  chocolate 
which  is  gradually  drawn  into  the 
tempered  compartment  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  chocolate  is  used 
up. 

On  emerging  from  the  enrober, 
the  coated  toffees  pass  through  a 
cooler,  reaching  the  discharge  end 
after  some  20  minutes,  when  they 
are  ready  for  wrapping  in  waxed 
paper.  The  wrapped  toffees  are 
packed  by  hand  into  various  sizes 
of  tins,  according  to  the  market. 


Peppermint  Manufacture 

The  ingredients  for  peppermint 
manufacture — sugar,  glucose, 
gum  arabic,  and  gelatin — are 
mixed  and  made  into  a  paste  to 
which  high  grade  peppermint  oil 
is  added.  The  mixture  is  then  fed 
into  the  hopper  of  the  stamping 
machine,  passed  through  the 
rollers,  under  the  cutting  and  em¬ 
bossing  dies,  from  which  the  cut¬ 
out  mints,  still  in  a  pliable  state, 
travel  forward  to  the  stove  house 
for  drying. 

In  order  to  minimise  loss  of 
flavour  through  volatilisation,  dry¬ 
ing  has  to  be  carried  out  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  temperature,  the 
lozenges  remaining  in  the  stove 
for  about  a  week  to  ensure 
thorough  diy^ing.  They  are  then 
packed  unwrapped  in  glass  jars  or 
tins. 
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Experimental  Room 

In  the  experimental  room,  small 
scale  plant  is  used  to  investigate 
formulae  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  aim  being  to  ensure 
the  consistent  nature  and  quality 
of  the  company’s  products.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  storage 
tests  are  also  carried  out. 

Distribution 

From  all  the  main  packing  de¬ 
partments  conveyors  converge 
with  their  loads  of  packages  to  a 
central  point  where  one  main  con¬ 
veyor  takes  them  on  to  the 
despatch  department.  Delivery 
is  effected  almost  entirely  by  road 
in  the  company’s  own  fleet  of 
lorries  from  Maidstone  and  from 
depots  in  Bristol,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow,  the  depots  being  fed  by 
a  special  fleet  of  heavy  articulated 
vehicles. 

Export 

According  to  present  regula¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  encourage  manu¬ 
facture  for  exjK)rt,  the  whole  of  the 
trade  exporting  chocolate  and 
sugar  confectionery  obtain  the  re¬ 
placement  of  all  the  main  ingre¬ 
dients  used  and,  for  dollar  ex¬ 
ports,  an  incentive  bonus  of  raw 
materials  is  also  received  which 
can  be  used  to  expand  home  trade 
sales. 


Promoting  Dollar  Sales 

To  promote  their  own  sales  in 
the  dollar  areas  of  America  and 
Canada,  the  company  opened 
their  own  selling  agency  in  New 
York  about  three  years  ago,  and 
for  Canadian  sales,  their  repre¬ 
sentative  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  that  country. 

The  company’s  exports,  which 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  pre¬ 
war  days,  include  those  to  Malaya, 
Hong  Kong,  East  and  West 
Africa,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 


SUPPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Toffee  boiling  pans;  Brterley,  Collier  and 
Hartley. 

Cooling  tables  (Swift  plant):  John  Houn- 
sell  (Engineers)  Ltd. 

Cutting  and  wrapping  machinery :  Rose 
Bros.  (Gainsborough). 

Press  cutter:  Brterley,  Collier  and  Hart¬ 
ley. 

Molie  separator:  Hose  Bros.  (Gains¬ 
borough). 

Greer  chocolate  enrol)er:  Bramigk  and 
Co. 

Scales:  IF.  and  T.  .Avery. 

Automatic  weigher:  Geo.  Driver  and  Son. 

Carton  wrapping  machines:  Rose  Bros. 
(Gainsborough)-,  The  Forgrove  Machin¬ 
ery  Co. 

Briskwrap  carton  wrapping  machine: 
The  Robinson  Waxed  Paper  Co. 

Vacuum  cookers  for  boiled  sweets:  Han- 
sella. 

Cream  paste  mixers  and  lozenge  ma¬ 
chine  :  Low  and  Duff. 

Aluminium  alloy  trays:  Heston  Aircraft 
Co. 

Aluminium  alloy  containers:  Warwick 
Production  Co. 

Glucose  storage  tanks:  .Montagu  Sharp. 

Milk  storage  tanks:  Burnett  and  Rolfe. 

Air  conditioning  plant:  Air  Conditioning 
Corporation  (Jeffreys). 

Refrigeration:  J.  and  E.  Hall. 

Barrier  cream :  Rozalex. 

Cartons:  E.  S.  and  Robinson;  Field 
Son  and  Co.;  Mardon  Son  and  Hall; 
Boxfoldta. 

Tins:  Metal  Box  Co.;  F.  Francis  and 
Sons;  .A.  Lloyd  and  Sons;  Charles 
Lightowjer. 

Glass  jars:  Johnson  and  Jorgenson;  E. 
Duncan  Doring;  Frank  Kemp;  H. 
Marsden  Smith. 

Plastic  jar  caps:  Rollesby  Equipment 
Co.;  Johnson  and  Jorgenson. 

Export  cases;  Medway  Corrugated  Paper 
Co.;  Thames  Board  .Mills. 

Paper  sealing  tapes:  Samuel  Jones  and 
Co.;  Vitaloid  Products. 

Cloth  sealing  tapes:  Herts  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals;  Johnson  and  Johnson;  Samuel 
Jones  and  Co. 

Transparent  sealing  tapes:  Industrial 
Tapes. 

Transparent  wrappings:  Transparent 

Paper  Ltd. 

Waxed  wrappings;  British  Waxed 
Wrappings. 


The  photographs  on  pages  215,  216. 
217,  218  (top),  219  (centre  and  bottom), 
220,  and  221  are  Leonard  Hill  copyright; 
the  two  remaining  ones  are  published  by 
courtesy  of  Sloman  and  Pettitt. 
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Transport  and  the  Food  Industry 


Most  food  manufacturers  will  be 
aware  that  traders  have  enjoyed 
numerous  rights  which  have  been 
the  result  of  legislation  over  a 
period  of  lOO  years.  W’ith  the 
changed  state  of  transport  at  the 
present  time  many  of  these  rights 
are  to  be  curtailed  or  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  major  rights  of  food 
manufacturers  at  the  present  time 
is  their  freedom  to  operate  their 
own  vehicles.  Although  operators 
of  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  vehicles  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  increas¬ 
ing  their  fleets,  traders  carr^’ing 
their  own  goods  in  “  C  ”  vehicles 
can  normally  extend  their  fleets  as 
they  wish.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  restriction  as  to  the  carriage  of 
their  own  goods  or  the  radius  over 
which  their  vehicles  operate. 

Although  there  have  been  sug¬ 
gestions  at  various  times  that  this 
freedom  should  be  curtailed,  there 
is  no  suggestion  at  present  that 
this  right  to  operate  "  C  ”  licensed 
vehicles  should  be  restricted. 

A  further  form  of  vehicle 
licence  which  is  of  value  to  food 
manufacturers  is  the  “  C  ”  hiring 
allowance.  Again  the  trader  has 
a  right  to  this  type  of  licence 
which  permits  him  to  hire  a  stated 
number  of  vehicles  of  stated  maxi¬ 
mum  unladen  weight,  but  the 
point  which  must  be  appreciated  is 
that  the  vehicles  must  be  driven 
by  employee's  of  the  trader. 

Traders  have  always  enjoyed 
freedom  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  services  they  should  em¬ 
ploy.  This  freedom  was  continued 
in  the  Transport  Act,  IQ47  which 
gave  the  trader  the  right  to  select 
the  type  of  service  he  considered 
most  suitable  for  his  needs. 

There  was  also  an  obligation 
placed  on  the  British  Transport 
Commission  under  the  Transport 
Act,  1947  to  give  at  least  one 
month’s  notice  of  their  intention 
to  discontinue  permanently  any 
regular  goods  transport  service  by 
road. 

At  the  present  time  traders  en¬ 
joy  a  considerable  number  of 
rights  regarding  transport  charges 
but  the  new  Transport  Act  modi¬ 
fies  this  position  to  a  large  extent. 
The  railways  were  not  permitted 
to  create  an  undue  preference  but 


this  is  to  be  discontinued.  Food 
manufacturers  were  also  entitled 
to  certain  exceptional  rates,  but 
the  rights  given  to  traders  under 
the  new  Act  are  of  a  much  more 
limited  character. 

The  present  position  regarding 
the  publication  of  railway  rates  is 
that  nearly  all  of  them  have  to  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  It 
is  now  intended  that  only  the 
maximum  charges  should  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

This  will  mean  that  food  manu¬ 
facturers  will  not  be  in  the  same 
position  as  they  were  previously 
to  ascertain  rates  being  charged  to 
their  competitors.  There  will, 
however,  be  certain  rights  with 
regard  to  traffics  which  can  only 
be  conveyed  by  rail. 

The  position  regarding  railway 
private  sidings  has  always  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  appreciate. 
At  one  time  although  the  railways 
were  under  an  obligation  to  per¬ 
mit  private  sidings  to  be  built. 


Many  authors  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  flavour  and  odour  de¬ 
terioration  of  sausages  which  may 
result  from  the  presence  of  micro¬ 
organisms  in  spices.  This  risk 
may  arise,  for  instance,  with 
pepper  and  marjoram  which  have 
been  found  to  contain  organisms 
of  the  mesentericus-subtilis  group 
as  well  as  micrococci.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  spices  themselves 
some  firms  have  offered  decoc¬ 
tions  of  spices  or  synthetic  spicing 
agents  which  can  be  more  readily 
sterilised.  Ultra-violet  irradiation 
of  spices  has  also  been  recom¬ 
mended  recently  (Fleischwirt- 
scbaft,  June,  1952).* 

Sterile  spice  extracts  or  arti¬ 
ficial  spicing  agents  require  a  car¬ 
rier  for  their  incorporation  in 
sausage  meats,  but  the  commonly 
used  carriers,  such  as  bran  and 
soya,  likewise  often  contain  micro¬ 
organisms.  A  recent  innovation 
by  a  Berlin  firm  involves  the  use 
of  dextrose  as  a  carrier  for  the 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Yesair  and  Wil¬ 
liams  (Food  Maxi'facture.  20,  i.  13) 
found  that  ultra-violet  treatment  did  not 
lower  the  bacterial  count. 


they  had  no  obligation  to  connect 
such  sidings  to  their  own  lines. 
This  position  was  changed  in  1904 
when  the  railways  were  called 
upon  to  provide  reasonable  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  function  of  private 
sidings  or  private  branch  railways 
with  railways  and  reasonable 
facilities  for  receiving,  forward¬ 
ing,  and  delivering  traffic  upon 
and  from  those  sidings  and  pri¬ 
vate  branch  railways.  There  are 
certain  safeguards  for  the  public 
and  also  for  the  convenience  of 
the  railway. 

At  the  present  time  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  stressed  that  many  of 
the  rights  of  traders  with  regard 
to  transport  matters  are  disappear¬ 
ing,  but  food  manufacturers  have 
the  right  to  voice  their  views 
through  various  bodies.  Of  these, 
probably  the  most  important  at 
the  present  time  are  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committees  set  up  under  the 
Transport  Act,  1947. 

Tilts  IS  the  fifth  and  final  instalment  cf 
the  series  of  articles  hy  Graham  Saville. 


flavouring  constituents  of  pepper. 
The  product  is  a  greenish,  dry 
powder  with  an  aromatic  odour 
and  a  sweet,  spicy-burning  taste, 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
“  Dexpeper.”  Bacteriological  ex¬ 
amination  confirmed  its  freedom 
from  aerobic  and  anaerobic 
organisms. 

The  spicing  power  was  tested 
by  Prof.  Lerche  of  the  Food  Hy¬ 
giene  Institute  of  the  Free  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  after  incorporation 
in  minced  meat,  cooked  sausage, 
and  fresh  sausage,  comparison 
tests  being  run  side  by  side  with 
white  pepper-treated  meats  and 
with  spice-free  meats.  In  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  tests  {Fleischwirt- 
schaft,  February,  1953),  “  Dex¬ 
peper  ' '  is  stated  to  produce  a 
spicy  flavour  in  comminuted  raw 
meat  with  a  light  peppery  after¬ 
taste;  in  cooked  sausage  the  fla¬ 
vour  was  milder  than  with  genuine 
pepper  but  aromatic  and  with  a 
weakly  peppery  after-taste;  in 
saveloys,  again,  the  effect  was 
milder  than  that  of  pepper,  but 
nevertheless  pleasantly  spicy.  It 
is  also  easily  soluble. 


A  Slerilo  Spicing  A^enl 
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June,  1953 — Food  Manufacture 


Developments  in  Food  Infestation  Control 

The  symposium  on  food  and  nutrition  held  at  the  Hastings  Conference  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  Food  Group  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  was  opened 
with  the  Presidential  Address  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Kay,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  chairman  of  the 
Group,  followed  by  three  important  papers  on  food  infestation  control. 


.\LLING  attention  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  estimating  the  amount 
cif  food  that  is  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects,  mites,  rodents,  and  fungi 
on  the  journey  between  producer 
and  consumer.  Prof.  Kay  said 
that  although  dramatic  cases  of 
pest  damage  might  lead  to  an 
overstatement  of  losses,  an  expert 
committee  of  the  FAO  in  1946  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that,  under 
adverse  conditions  of  handling 
and  storage,  the  annual  loss  of 
cereal  grains,  peas,  beans,  and 
oil  seeds  might  reach  10  per  cent., 
and  even  in  countries  using  more 
advanced  methods,  it  might 
amount  to  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  supplies. 

Application  of  Pest  Control  Methods 

A  reduction  of  these  losses 
should  be  possible  if  existing 
knowledge  of  pest  control  methods 
were  effectively  applied,  and  the 
amount  of  imported  food  that 
could  be  made  available  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  those  countries  which 
imported  food  could  be  increased 
by  25  per  cent.  This  could  be 
achieved  without  the  use  of  a 
single  extra  acre  of  land. 

Unfortunately,  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  there  was 
often  a  long  chain  of  handling, 
transport,  manufacturing,  and 
storage  operations  carried  out  by 
a  large  number  of  people  working 
under  different  authorities  and  in 
different  countries  with  different 
standards  of  legislation,  and  of 
ability  to  enforce  such  legislation. 

Commenting  on  the  American 
"  filth  laws,"  Prof.  Kay  said  that 
if  these  and  other  standards  were 
justly  and  equally  applied  to  all 
consignments  of  a  given  type  of 
food  product,  whether  produced 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  if  any 
action  was  based  on  objective 
laboratory  tests  with  clearly  de¬ 
fined  minimum  standards,  which 
were  not  unrealistically  severe, 
then  such  legislation  would  have  a 
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stimulating  effect  on  measures  of 
pest  control. 

Referring  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  subject.  Prof.  Kay  pointed 
out  that  many  consignments  of 
grain,  oil  seeds,  etc.,  were  already 
seriously  infested  before  they  left 
the  producers’  hands  and  that  the 
pests  could  keep  alive  for  long 
periods  on  very  small  amounts  of 
foodstuff  and  thus  survive  in  small 
residues  of  previous  cargoes  in 
ships,  barges,  and  other  transpjort 
vehicles  and  containers. 

Fumigation  an  Expert  Job 

There  were  many  difficulties  in¬ 
separable  from  the  effective  fumi¬ 
gation  of  any  large  food  transport 
vehicle  or  ships’  hold.  This  was 
a  skilled  job,  requiring  specialised 
apparatus,  knowledge,  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  its  operation.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  some  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  fumigants,  sprays,  and  other 
pest  control  agents,  were  not  only 
capable  of  diminishing  or  destroy¬ 
ing  the  germinating  power  of  seed 
grains,  but  were  also  poisonous  to 
man,  which  made  it  doubly  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  operations  of  disin¬ 
festation  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  well-trained  and  competent  per¬ 
sonnel. 

It  was  fortunate,  continued 
Prof.  Kay,  that  our  knowledge  of 
food  pests  and  their  control  was 
steadily  increasing;  more  efficient 
and  more  specific  toxic  agents  were 
being  discovered  or  synthesised; 
better  methods  of  applying  these 
agents  to  ships,  canal  barges, 
warehouses,  bins,  feed  sacks,  and 
to  the  food  itself  were  being  ex¬ 
plored;  improved  methods  for  the 
pretreatment  of  crops  before  trans¬ 
port  or  storage,  to  make  subse¬ 
quent  attacks  by  pests  less  likely, 
were  being  used;  better  stores 
with  better  control  of  storage 
temperature  and  humidity  were 
being  designed;  more  knowledge¬ 
able  methods  of  packing,  hand¬ 
ling,  and  transport  were  being 


evolved.  Finally,  more  efficient 
business  methods  were  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  avoid  too  long  storage 
of  vulnerable  consignments,  and 
to  provide  quicker  and  more  or¬ 
derly  turnover  and  dispKisal. 

Prof.  Kay  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
war-time  and  post-war  work  of 
the  Infestation  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food  (since  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries)  and  also  to  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Pest  Infesta¬ 
tion  Laboratory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  in  devising  and  applying 
new  scientific  methods  to  many 
relevant  and  technical  problems. 


Port  and  Local  Authorities 

Prof.  Kay’s  address  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A. 
Makin,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Y  i  e  w  s  1  e  y  and  West  Drayton 
U.D.C.,  whose  subject  was  "  The 
Practical  Difficulties  of  Port  and 
Local  Authorities." 

In  his  review  on  rodent  and  in¬ 
sect  control,  he  stated  that  it  was 
possible  to  consider  only  a  few  of 
the  problems  met  with  in  practice : 
administrative,  i.e.  those  arising 
from  legislation,  which,  to  the 
drafter,  was  neat  and  tidy  but  to 
the  field  .worker  gave  rise  to  many 
complications;  and  practical,  i.e. 
those  arising  when  dealing  with 
infestation,  such  as  selection  of 
baits,  poison,  and  insecticides. 

Administrative  Problems 

Dealing  with  administrative 
problems,  Mr.  Makin  referred  to 
The  Prevention  of  Damage  by 
Pests  Act,  1949,  which  imposed  a 
duty  on  local  authorities  and  port 
health  authorities  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  necessary  to  secure 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  their 
districts  were  kept  free  from  rats 
and  mice,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  were  required: 
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1 .  To  inspect  their  districts  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
infestations  were  present  or  not. 

2.  To  take  adequate  steps  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  property  and  land  free 
from  rats  and  mice. 

3.  To  enforce  owners  and  occupiers 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessan' 
for  the  eradication  of  rodents  on  their 
land  and  in  their  buildings 

Mr.  Makin  described  the 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  .\ct  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attached  thereto. 

Practical  Difficulties 

Passing  to  the  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  combating  the  principal 
infestations  of  food  premises  in 
urban  areas  with  which  the 
Officers  were  concerned,  he  said 
that,  in  the  case  of  well-con¬ 
structed  property,  given  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  proper  standard  of 
hygiene,  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  serious  infestation  of  mice,  rats, 
cockroaches,  flies,  etc.,  although 
it  was  always  possible  for  rats  and 
mice  to  be  introduced  into 
premises  with  new  stores.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  all  properties  Were 
neither  modem  nor  well-con- 
stmcted,  and  owing  to  shortage  of 
building  labour  and  materials, 
now  fortunately  easing,  stmctural 
improvements  had  been  limited. 

Poisons  and  Baits 

For  the  control  of  rodents, 
several  poisons  and  baits  were 
available  for  use,  but  with  certain 
exceptions,  notably  Warfarin,  un¬ 
less  ver\'  strict  superx  ision  of  the 
poison  baits  were  maintained, 
considerable  risk  of  food  contam¬ 
ination  existed;  further,  it  was 
often  difficult  to  find  a  suitable 
bait  base,  i.e.  one  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  rats  and  mice  to 
draw  them  away  from  the  food  in 
the  store. 

Cold  stores  for  meat  also  con¬ 
stituted  a  problem.  The  common 
rat  and  the  mouse  could  live  and 
reproduce  at  a  temperature  16  to 
18  degrees  below  freezing  point. 
Treatment  was  difficult  bwause 
normal  damp  baits  froze  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  although  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  substitute  glycerine  or  oil 
for  the  water,  even  those  froze  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  more¬ 
over  were  expensive.  The  most 
effective  method  of  clearance  at 
the  moment  was  to  empty  the  in¬ 
fested  chamber  of  meat,  exaniin- 
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ing  each  carcass  for  rodents  before 
removal  from  the  chamber,  and  to 
protect  the  doors  of  the  chamber 
by  a  high  fine  wire  mesh  to  pre¬ 
vent  escape  of  rats  and  mice 
which,  when  seen,  were  killed  im¬ 
mediately.  If  infestation  were  still 
present  in  the  walls  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  the  temperature  could  be 
raised  and  normal  treatment  car¬ 
ried  out.  This  was  a  most  expen¬ 
sive  method  and  a  simpler  routine 
would  be  welcome.  The  use  of 
Warfarin  might  be  the  solution, 
but  so  far  as  the  speaker  was 
aware,  it  had  not  yet  been  tried  in 
this  connexion. 

Port  Infestation 

The  degree  of  infestation  at  the 
ports  had  decreased,  Mr.  Makin 
was  pleased  to  report,  owing  to  the 
systematic  work  carried  out  by  the 
authorities,  both  on  board  ships 
and  in  dock  warehouses.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  was  still  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  rats  on  board  the 
ships,  and  one  of  the  major  prob- 
letns  in  ports  was  to  prevent  them 
from  travelling  from  ship  to  shore. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  this 
and  methods  that  had  been  tried 
to  prevent  it  were  described. 

Control  at  Airports 

With  reference  to  airports,  the 
problem  of  rodent  control  was 
ver\'  different;  it  was  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule  for 
rodents  to  be  found  on  aircraft, 
but  when  they  were  discovered 
immediate  action  was  taken  by  the 
operating  companies  to  have  the 
aircraft  fumigated  with  hydrogen 
cyanide.  There  was,  as  yet,  no 
problem  with  insect  pests,  but  as 
the  use  of  aircraft  as  freighters  in¬ 
creased,  trouble  might  be  en¬ 
countered. 

The  principal  problem  at 
London  Airport,  so  far  as  the 
infestation  of  fo<xl  premises 
was  concerned,  was  confined  to 
the  import  and  export  freight 
sheds.  The  construction  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  these  were  such  that 
rodents  were  able  to  gain  access  to 
any  part  of  the  building,  and 
therefore  it  was  extremely  difficult 
completely  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  rodents;  it  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  continuous 
treatment  until  the  whole  area  was 
rodent-free. 


Insect  Infested  Foodstuffs 

A  paper  on  “New  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Control  of  Insects 
Infesting  Foodstuffs”  was  given 
by  Mr.  G.  V.  B.  Herford,  O.B.E., 
director,  Pest  Infestation  Labora¬ 
tory',  D.S.I.R.,  who  said  it  was 
important  to  av'oid  thinking  only 
in  terms  of  chemical  substances 
for  insect  control,  first,  because  as 
a  matter  of  principle  the  less  our 
food  came  into  contact  with  any 
chemical,  the  better  for  all  of  us, 
and  second,  because  the  need  for 
chemical  control  usually  presup¬ 
posed  that  insects  were  already 
infesting  the  foodstuffs  and  hence, 
by  inference,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  and  contamina¬ 
tion  had  already  taken  place.  The 
spoilage  of  stored  foodstuffs  by 
insects  was  a  continuing  process, 
and  in  that  way  it  differed  from 
some  other  types  of  insect  dam¬ 
age,  particularly  that  to  certain 
growing  crops.  An  example  of 
this  was  the  apple  blossom  weevil 
which  could  completely  prevent 
the  development  of  an  apple  by 
laying  its  egg  in  the  unopened 
flower  bud,  but  once  past  this 
stage,  the  apple  was  safe  from  the 
attentions  of  this  particular  insect. 
By  contrast,  stored  foodstuffs 
were  liable  to  attack  by  insects 
from  harvest  right  up  to  the  time 
of  their  final  processing  or  con¬ 
sumption. 


Insect  Control  Overseas 

The  need  to  attack  the  problem 
of  insect  control  in  the  countries 
of  export,  which  had  now  been 
widely  recognised,  was  stressed  by 
Mr.  Herford,  who  mentioned  the 
start  made  in  West  Africa,  where 
a  small  team  of  entomologists  and 
chemists  was  undertaking  research 
into  the  local  problems  of  infesta¬ 
tion  and  advising  a  specially 
trained  p<‘st  control  unit  in  the 
disinfestation  of  export  food¬ 
stuffs.  Damage  to  shelled  ground¬ 
nuts,  stored  in  bags  in  the  open  in 
large  pyramids,  by  the  larvae  of 
the  Khapra  beetle  and  the  flour 
beetle  was  under  investigation  at 
the  moment;  it  had  been  found 
that  by  fumigating  these  pyramids 
with  methyl  bromide  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  money  and,  in  groundnuts 
had  been  made. 

The  technique  of  fumigation  of 
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goods  in  situ  under  gasproof  sheets 
was  first  developed  by  the  Infesta¬ 
tion  Control  Division  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
for  the  control  of  mice  in  stacks 
of  bagged  grain  in  this  country 
and  it  had  since  been  used  for  in¬ 
sect  control  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  probable  that  the 
development  of  this  new  technique 
might  make  possible  the  effective 
treatment  of  very  large  quantities 
of  many  types  of  stored  foodstuff 
which  previously  had  inevitably 
suffered  considerable  damage  by 
insects, 

Mr.  Herford  emphasised  the 
importance  of  scientific  liaison  in 
reducing  losses  of  foodstuffs 
through  insect  attack,  illustrating 
his  point  by  describing  an  old 
method  of  grain  storage  and  its 
modem  adaptation.  Workers  in 
the  Argentine  had  found  that  when 
large  concrete  underground  stor¬ 
age  pits,  specially  treated  so  as  to 
be  impermeable  to  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  water  vapour,  were 
filled  with  infested  grain  and  sealed 
over,  e.g.  with  roofing  felt  and 
bitumen,  the  respiration  of  the  in¬ 
sects  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  carbon 
dioxide  concentration  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  fall  in  oxygen  tension, 
with  the  result  that  the  insects 
were  asphyxiated  by  their  own 
efforts.  Information  on  this  de¬ 
velopment  was  brought  back  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Turtle,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fish¬ 
eries,  and  it  was  realised  that  it 
might  be  of  great  value  to  certain 
Colonial  territories  for  the  long¬ 
term  storage  of  grain.  Trial  pits 
had  been  built  and  tested  in  parts 
of  East  Africa  with  promising  re¬ 
sults  and  it  was  likely  that  the 
method  would  be  developed  on  a 
full  commercial  scale. 

Self  Sterilisation  of  Bagged  Grain 

Another  method  by  which  the 
need  for  insecticides  could  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  minimised, 
was  the  self-sterilisation  of  bagged 
grain.  By  stacking  bags  in  the 
tropics  as  tightly  as  possible  in 
order  to  conserve  all  the  heat  that 
might  be  engendered,  much  of  the 
insect  life  in  the  centre  of  the  stack 
was  killed,  or  was  driven  to  the 
periphery  where  contact  insecti¬ 
cides  could  be  used  in  the  form  of 
dusts  applied  to  the  outer  bags. 
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This  method  had  been  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  in  East  Africa 
with  encouraging  results,  it  having 
been  estimated  that  the  losses  of 
bagged  maize  due  to  insect  attack 
in  one  of  the  East  African  terri¬ 
tories  had  been  cut  by  as  much  as 
50  per  cent. 

Vacuum  Fumigation 

Mr.  Herford  next  described  in¬ 
vestigations  that  had  been  made 
on  different  types  of  foodstuffs  on 
the  behaviour  of  fumigants  when 
vacuum  fumigation  was  used. 
There  were  two  different  methods, 
one  using  a  sustained  vacuum  by 
which  the  chamber  was  evacuated 
to  below  10  cm.  of  mercur\’,  the 
fumigant  being  introduced  with 
no  admission  of  air.  After  an  ex¬ 
posure  period  of  some  four  hours, 
air  was  admitted,  bringing  the 
pressure  to  atmospheric  and  the 
gas  then  removed  by  alternately 
evacuating  and  flushing  with  air. 

The  other  method,  fumigation 
with  released  vacuum,  consisted 
of  evacuating  the  chamber  and 
immediately  restoring  the  pressure 
to  atmospheric  by  the  admission 
of  appropriate  amounts  of  fumi¬ 
gant  and  air,  either  mixed  or  in¬ 
troduced  separately.  After  a  suit¬ 
able  period  of  exposure,  normally 
two  to  four  hours,  the  gas  was  re¬ 
moved  by  air  washing. 

Treatment  of  Dates 

Mr.  Herford  took  boxed  dates 
as  an  example.  Their  state  of 
tight  compression  rendered  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  adequate  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  fumigant  into  the 
centre  of  the  boxes  under  normal 
atmospheric  pressure.  Fumiga¬ 
tion  of  dates  with  released  vacuum 
was  found  to  be  little  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  fumigation  at  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  much  more  effective 
penetration  of  fumigant  was  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  sustained  vacuum 
technique  was  used.  However, 
when  the  sustained  vacuum  was 
broken  by  the  admission  of  air, 
i.e.  when  the  fumigation  would 
normally  be  considered  to  be 
finished,  the  gas  concentration  at 
the  centre  of  each  box  of  dates 
was  suddenly  increased  to  a  very 
much  higher  figure.  It  thus  ap¬ 
peared  that  fumigation  under  sus¬ 


tained  vacuum  was  most  efficient 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  no  longer  active. 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  it 
seemed  safe  to  prophesy  that  a 
considerable  gain  in  the  efficiency 
of  commercial  vacuum  fumiga¬ 
tion  would  be  possible. 

Insecticidal  Coatings 

One  new  advance  in  the  field  on 
contact  insecticides  was  men¬ 
tioned,  namely  the  development 
of  coatings  of  urea-formaldehyde 
resins  impregnated  with  an  in¬ 
secticide  such  as  DDT.  It  was 
anticipated  that  two  advantages 
would  accrue  from  the  use  of  this 
type  of  insecticidal  coating — 
length  of  toxic  life  and  the  ability 
to  renew  the  surface  “bloom” 
of  insecticide  after  repeated  clean¬ 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Herford 
briefly  referred  to  the  research 
that  was  being  carried  out  on  the 
mode  of  action  of  insecticides,  i.e. 
the  study  of  how  the  insecticides 
and  fumigants  were  killing  the  in¬ 
sects.  His  view  was  that  more 
useful  results  would  be  achieved 
if  some  of  the  effort  now  expended 
on  routine  screening  for  new  in¬ 
secticidal  compounds  could  be 
turned  to  a  study  of  the  existing 
insecticides.  He  suggested  that 
further  research  might  be  made 
into  the  use  of  parathion  and  to 
the  resistance  which  certain  in¬ 
sects  had  been  able  to  acquire  to 
some  of  the  newer  synthetic 
insecticides. 

Rodent  Infestation  Control 

Some  -  of  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  use  of  the  anti¬ 
coagulant  rodenticide  Warfarin 
were  dealt  with  by  J.  W. 
Evans,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,- D.Sc,,  Chief 
Scientist,  Infestation  Control 
Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Fisheries,  in  his  paper 
on  “  Rodent  Infestation  Control.” 
These  included  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  bait  base  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  avoid  the  development  of 
mould  in  bait  placed  in  damp  en¬ 
vironments.  Several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  find  anti-mould  sub¬ 
stances,  one  of  the  most  promising 
so  far  discovered  being  paranitro- 
phenol.  Tests  showed  that  it 
might  be  of  use  as  a  mould  in- 
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hibitor  in  baits  for  the  common 
rat,  but  that  it  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  incorporation  with  those 
for  the  ship  rat,  which  showed  a 
distaste  for  it. 

On  the  subject  of  permanent 
baiting  points,  Mr.  Evans  said 
many  devices  had  been  manufac¬ 
tured  on  the  self-feed  principle 
which  were  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  visits  for  replenish¬ 
ment  purposes.  While  there  had 
been  some  notable  successes  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  permanent 
baiting  points  and  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  direction  were  prom¬ 
ising,  there  were  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  achieving 
success  by  this  method.  Thus, 
j>ermanent  baiting  points  would 
not  be  suitable  in  places  subject 
to  constant  disturbance  or  in  those 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
food  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  bait 
base.  Even  in  other  types  of  en¬ 
vironment  the  difficulties  of  cor¬ 
rect  siting  might  often  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

Tracking  Dusts 

Field  trials  on  the  use  of  track¬ 
ing  dusts  were  next  described; 
Mr.  Evans  mentioned  that  in 
those  carried  out  by  his  depart¬ 
ment  the  first  bodies  were  found 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  complete 
control  of  the  common  rat  was 
achieved  within  two  weeks.  Less 
successful  results  might  be  an¬ 
ticipated  against  the  ship  rat, 
principally  because  of  the  inacces¬ 
sibility  of  its  runs.  Anti-coagulant 
dusts  were  substances  of  great 
potential  value  and  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  in  those  environ¬ 
ments  where  it  was  inadvisable  to 
lay  baits,  and  where  there  was 
abundant  alternative  food  of  sirni- 
lar  nature  to  that  contained  in  the 
usual  bait  bases. 

L'Hra-violet  Radiation 

Another  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  use  of  ultra-violet 
radiation  for  the  control  of  rodents. 
During  the  year  1951,  reports  had 
been  received  from  Australia  that 
premises  in  which  low-pressure 
mercur\'  vapour  lamps  were  in¬ 
stalled  had  been  cleared  of  rats 
and  mice.  Investigations  were 
being  carried  out  to  ascertain 
whether  the  repellent  effect  of 


ultra-violet  light  on  rodents  was 
due  directly  to  radiation  effects  or 
to  the  presence  of  the  ozone  which 
was  generated  by  the  operation  of 
these  lamps.  Preliminary  experi¬ 
ments  had  indicated  that  while  the 
presence  of  ozone  in  high  con¬ 
centrations  caused  discomfort  to 
the  rodents  (and  to  man  as  well) 
it  was  probable  that  sufficiently 
high  concentrations  could  not  be 
attained  economically  by  this 
method. 

Control  of  the  House  Mouse 

Outlining  the  present  position 
of  the  control  of  the  house  mouse 
in  stacked  bagged  grain,  Mr. 
Evans  said  that  successful  results 
were  at  present  being  achieved  by 
means  of  fumigation  with  methyl 
bromide.  Behaviour  studies  with 
mice  were  in  progress,  and 
although  these  were  still  in  the 
early  stages,  they  were  already 
providing  information  which 
would  have  a  bearing  on  control 
developments. 

Other  studies  being  undertaken 
related  to  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
invasion  of  mice  into  bagged  grain 
to  the  outside  layers  of  stacks  by 
filling  the  spaces  between  the  inner 
bags  with  loose  grain,  to  the  water 
requirement  of  rats  in  natural  in¬ 
festations,  and  to  the  relationship 
of  environment  to  bait  prefer¬ 
ences. 

Sewer  Rats 

In  discussing  rodent  control  in 
sewers,  Mr.  Evans  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  treatments 
at  shorter  inter\'als  than  eveiy’ 
half-year  might  give  such  appre¬ 
ciably  better  results  as  to  be  justi¬ 
fied.  Since  the  interval  between 
generations  of  the  common  rat 
was  approximately  three  months, 
quarterly  treatments  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  real  setback  to  reproductive 
increase.  These,  however,  could 
be  considered  only  in  conjunction 
with  direct  baiting  because  they 
would  be  too  costly  if  a  prebaiting 
technique  were  employed.  Should 
quarterly  treatments  with  direct 
baiting  later  come  to  be  uni¬ 
versally,  or  almost  universally, 
adopted,  it  was  possible  that  the 
results  might  be  so  successful  that 
rat  control  in  sewers  might  in 
time  become  necessary'  only  in 
occasional  years. 


Correspondence 

To  the  Editor, 

Food  Manufacture 

Chalk  in  Bread 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  small  miller 
and  student  of  philosophy  I 
reckon  to  bow  low  to  the  august 
sage,  as  a  rule,  but  let  us  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake  see  wood  and  trees  to¬ 
gether. 

Director  Harris,  in  his  letter 
published  in  your  May  issue, 
could  easily  have  stated  his  case 
briefly ;  instead  he  fusses  over  the 
gnat  when  a  beam  threatens,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  normal  input  of  added 
chalk  is  of  the  order  5  oz.  per 
head  per  annum.  I  believe  that 
the  inclusion  of  chalk  restricts  in¬ 
creased  acidity  when  fermenting 
high  extraction  flour,  though  I  do 
not  disagree  with  a  lower  pH  if 
it  is  an  honest  aid  to  digestion. 
Teeth  decay  for  want  of  use,  and 
many  another  ailment  must  be 
attributed  to  abuse  of  the  body 
during  our  modern  ( ? )  way  of  life. 

The  public  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  it  wants,  and  for  my  sins 
and  living  I  am  going  to  supply 
that  want,  whether  I  agree  in 
principle  or  not.  May  I,  with 
respect,  remind  readers  that  im¬ 
munity  from  disea.se  demands  just 
a  normal,  healthy  body,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  hardly  attained  in 
an  artificial  way  of  life,  but  which 
could  become  a  fact  were  we  to 
redesign  our  normal  habits  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  physical  and  mental 
work  we  profess  to  undertake. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gordon  M.  Gwillim, 
Director  of  J.  Gwillim. 

Ltd.,  Flour  Millers. 

Petworth . 


FUTURE  ARTICLES 
Articles  to  be  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  Food  Manufacture 
will  be  selected  from  the  follow¬ 
ing;  An  illustrated  description  of 
an  Irish  f(M)d  canning  plant; 
“  Pressure  Cooking  and  Cooling,” 
by  L.  C.  Davis;  ‘‘The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Gas  Packaging 
Foodstuffs,”  by  James  D.  Devey; 
‘‘  Lactic  Acid  Bacteria  in  the  Meat 
Industry  ”  ;  ‘‘  Australia’s  Canned 
Fish  industry”;  and  ‘‘The 
Action  of  the  Vitamins.” 
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Food  Manufacture  under  Elizabeth  I 

G.  E.  Fussell.  F.R.Hist.S. 

In  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1,  food  manufacture  was  not  an  industry;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  food  factory,  and  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  food  were  purely  domestic 
undertakings.  The  range  of  foods  consumed  by  the  old-time  Elizabethan  was  at  once  wider  and 
narrower  than  our  own.  Even  if  only  on  special  occasions,  they  ate  peacocks  and  swans;  they 
celebrated  Christmas  with  a  ceremonial  boar's  head,  and  they  ate  many  kinds  of  candied  and 
preserved  fruits  that  have  since  become  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  no  potatoes,  no 
tea  or  coffee,  no  cane  or  beet  sugar,  and  no  imported  fruits. 


IN  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I, 
there  was  a  grave  necessity  for 
preserving  meat  for  use  during 
the  winter  months.  Winter  keep 
for  the  livestock  was  so  scarce 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  had  to  be 
killed  off,  so  that  the  rest  might 
survive  on  the  short  commons  of 
the  winter.  To  cope  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  glut,,  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion  not  unlike  those  of  the  present 
day  were  employed.  The  curing 
and  smoking  of  bacon  and  ham 
was  carried  out,  and  beef  was  dr\’ 
salted.  When  beef  had  been  well 
and  thoroughly  ‘  ‘  powdered  ’  ’  for 
10  or  12  days,  advised  a  contem¬ 
porary,  “  then  seeth  it  thoroughly, 
dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  wrap  it  in 
drie  clothes,  placing  the  same  in 
close  vessels  and  cupboords  and  it 
will  keep  sweet  and  sound  two  or 
three  monethes,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed  from  the  experience  of  a 
kind  and  loving  friend.”  The 
promise  of  keeping  two  or  three 
months  shows  how  poorly  off  for 
meat  most  people  must  have  been 
in  the  early  spring. 

Methods  of  Food  Preservation 

Coal  fires  were  then  the  excep¬ 
tion.  A  little  coal  was  used  in 
London,  and  in  a  few  places  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  East  Coast.  Wood, 
burning  in  great  open  chimneys, 
was  the  fuel  mainly  available.  A 
simple  method  of  preservation  was 
to  hang  a  side  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
bacon  in  the  chimney,  and  let  the 
smoke  do  the  rest. 

Roasted  beef  was  packed  in  a 
closely  fastened  barrel  and  covered 
with  wine  vinegar.  Fish,  first 
fried  in  oil,  preferably  rape  oil 
according  to  prevailing  tastes, 
could  similarly  be  kept  in  white 
wine  vinegar.  Shelled  oysters 
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were  stored  in  this  pickle  for 
transport  to  inland  towns. 

Pig  meat  was  often  made  into 
brawn  instead  of  bacon  or  ham. 
The  two  boned  sides  were  washed 
and  soaked  in  brine  for  two  hours. 
They  were  then  dried  with  a  clean 
cloth  and  the  insides  seasoned  with 
lemon  peel  and  salt.  Each  side 
was  then  rolled  up,  put  in  a  clean 
cloth  and  bound  up  fairly  loosely. 
Next  the  sides  were  put  into  a  vat 


of  salted,  boiling  water.  VV'hen 
sufficiently  boiled,  the  sides  were 
hooped  up  in  an  even  frame. 
When  cold,  they  were  put  ”  in  a 
souced  drink  made  of  ^ffiey  and 
Salt,  or  Oatmeal  boiled  and 
strained.”  Finally  the  brawn 
was  put  in  an  air-tight  container. 

Even  in  those  days  Westphalian 
ham  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation, 
and  enthusiastic  housekeepers 
aimed  at  imitating  it.  To  do  this. 


The  yeoman  of  the  kitchen  and  his  staff  and  the  princely  fare  of  Eliiabethan  days.  From 
Charles  Knight,  “  Old  England  ”  (c.  1840). 
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a  young  ham  was  sprinkled  with  glazed  earthenware  pot  and  baked 
salt  for  one  day  to  draw  out  the  for  three  hours.  After  that  it  was 
blood,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  mix-  taken  out,  separated  from  the 
ture  made  of  one  pound  of  browm  gravy,  put  back  in  the  pot,  and 
sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt-  covered  with  clarihed  butter, 
petre,  half  a  pint  of  bay  salt,  and  Veal  glue  or  cake  soup  was 
three  pints  of  common  salt.  When  made  from  leg  of  veal.  The  flesh, 
mixed,  these  ingredients  were  being  carefully  separated  from  the 

heated  in  an  iron  pan,  then  skin,  bone,  and  fat,  was  boiled  to 

rubbed  into  the  ham,  which  was  a  jelly.  The  liquor  was  strained 
turned  frequently  during  the  fol-  through  a  sieve  and  put  into  a 
lowing  three  weeks.  After  this  china  or  earthenware  cup.  These 
treatment  it  was  dried  in  a  were  put  into  a  stewpan  of  water 
chimney  with  deal  sawdust.  and  the  water  boiled  gently  until 

Potted  meat  was  a  produce  the  jelly  became  as  thick  as  glue, 
familiar  to  the  Elizabethans.  A  then  allowed  to  stand  to  cool  and 
hare  was  boned  and  minced  and  turned  out  on  a  piece  of  flannel  to 
mixed  with  a  pound  of  the  fat  of  draw  out  the  moisture.  The  glue 

bacon,  then  beaten  in  a  mortar  was  turned  every  six  or  eight 

and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  hours,  and  put  upon  a  fresh  piece 
cloves,  and  mace,  with  an  ounce  of  flannel  until  quite  dn\  Used  in 
of  saltpetre.  These  were  all  mixed  lumps  as  big  as  a  walnut  and  dis¬ 
well  and  left  for  20  hours,  after  solved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  it 
which  the  mixture  was  put  into  a  made  a  very  strong,  good  broth. 


One  of  the  new  French  cooks  who  Introduced  continental  ways  of  preserving  and  prepar¬ 
ing  food  and  devised  line  kickshaws  in  llixabethan  days.  From  Charles  Knight,  “  Old 
England  "  (c.  1840). 


Work  in  a  still  room.  From  John  Evelyn’s 
translation  of  de  la  Quintinye,  '*  The 
French  Gardiner  ”  (1692).  This  is  later 
than  Elixabethan  days  but  there  would  not 
have  been  many  changes. 

and  was  a  precursor  of  our  modern 
"  soup  squares.” 

Butter  was  freely  used  for  cook¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  making  an  air¬ 
tight  seal  for  potted  meat.  Both 
articles  were  made  on  every  farm 
where  a  cow  was  kept  and  in  all 
the  households  of  gentry  and 
nobility.  According  to  tradition, 
the  dairymaids  had  secret  ways  of 
making  butter  and  cheese,  but  it 
was  nearly  all  done  by  guess-work 
although  good  judgment  counted 
for  a  great  deal  of  success.  When 
the  butter  was  slow  in  forming  in 
the  churn,  charms  were  repeated, 
usually  some  well-known  verses, 
to  encourage  it,  the  rhythm  of 
hand  churning  being  kept  up  the 
while.  Many  kinds  of  cheese 
were  made,  known  by  the  county 
of  origin;  Cheshire  cheese  was  as 
well  known  to  the  people  of  the 
first  Elizabethan  England  as  it  is 
to  the  present  generation. 

Although  there  were  good  men 
maltsters  in  the  land  there  was,  in 
contemporary  opinion,  no  beer  to 
compare  with  that  made  by.  the 
mistress  and  her  maids.  They 
made  both  beer  and  ale,  cider 
from  apples,  perry  from  pears, 
mead  and  methegjin  from  honey 
and  herbs,  and  a  host  of  other  con¬ 
coctions  from  fruit,  flowers,  and 
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berries,  for  appetite  and  for 
medicine. 

The  wines,  too,  were  in  the  care 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  it 
was  not  great  enough  to  employ  a 
yeoman  of  the  cellar.  The  wine 
received  what  would  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  very  curious  treatment. 
Ev’ery  vat  of  foreign  wine  was 
dosed  with  several  gallons  of  milk 
and  beaten  eggs ;  each  was 
flavoured  with  some  gallons  of 
other  concoctions  to  the  confusion 
of  all  male  palates.  If  claret  lost 
its  colour,  damsons  or  black 
bullaces  were  stewed  and  the 
syrup  poured  into  the  barrel,  a 
procedure  that  soon  put  things 
right  again.  If  sack  ran  muddy, 
rice,  flour,  and  camphor  were 
mixed  to  clear  it.  Honey  and  eggs 
were  used  to  make  muscadine  and 
malmsey  mellow. 

All  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripen¬ 
ing,  jam  and  marmalade  was  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  stillroom,  and 
flowers  were  candied.  A  rosebud 
“  gathered  in  a  faire  day  after  the 
dewe  is  ascended ' '  was  covered 
“with  the  whites  of  eggs  well 
beaten,"  sprinkled  with  finely 
sifted  sugar,  and  put  up  in  pots 
carefully  closed  with  a  special 
kind  of  clay.  The  pots  them¬ 
selves  were  stored  in  sand  or 
gravel  in  a  cool  place. 

How  the  Poor  Lived 

The  foregoing  covers  one  facet 
of  sixteenth  century  life,  and  in 
the  main,  the  more  prosperous 
class  is  concerned.  The  life  of 
the  poor,  as  portrayed  in  the 
poem  “  Churchyard’s  Challenge  " 
(T.  Churchyard,  1593)  (luoted  in 
“The  Englishman’s  b'ood,”  is 
not  suggestive  of  “  Merrie  Eng¬ 
land." 

England  was  cald,  a  librall 
countrey  rich. 

That  tooke  great  ioy,  in  sjiend- 
ing  beefe  and  bred. 

In  deede  this  day,  the  countrey 
spendeth  mich. 

But  that  expense,  stands  poore 
in  little  steel. 

For  they  finde  nought,  where 
houncls  and  hawks  are  fed. 

But  hard  colde  posts,  to  leane 
at  in  great  lacke; 

Who  wants  both  foode,  and 
clouts  to  cloth  their  backe. 
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Some  rather  grim  pictures  can 
be  drawn  from  the  advice  given 
by  H.  P.,  Esq.  (Sir  Hugh  Platt) 
in  his  Sundrie  new  and  Artificiall 
remedies  against  Famine,  written 
.  .  .  vppon  thoccasion  of  this 
present  Dearth  in  1596. 

Those  who  were  short  of  corn 
were  recommended  to  ‘  ‘  boile  your 
beanes,  pease,  beechmast,  &c.  in 
faire  water  .  .  .  and  the  second  or 
third  boyling,  you  shall  finde  a 
strange  alteration  in  taste,  for  the 
water  hath  sucked  out  &  imbibed 
the  greatest  part  of  their  rank- 


nesse,  then  muste  you  drie  them 
.  .  .  and  make  bread  thereof." 
VV’hen  these  wretched  substitutes 
gave  out  you  did  not  lose  heart 
for  you  could  make  ‘  ‘  excellent 
bread  of  the  rootes  of  Aaron  called 
Cuckow  pit,  or  starch  rootes" 
(the  wild  lily  of  the  hedgerows, 
arum  maculatum). 

When  we  realise  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  350  years 
ago  and  the  present  day,  we 
(misquoting)  may  well  say: 
“  Then,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
lived  I." 


(lelatine  Research 


At  the  first  Residential  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  British  Gelatine  and 
Glue  Research  Association,  each 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  staff 
presented  a  paper  on  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  two  and  a 
half  years  since  the  Association 
took  over  its  laboratory’  at  2a, 
D  a  1  m  e  n  y  Avenue,  Holloway, 
N.7.  In  addition,  the  Conference 
Lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  G.  R. 
Tristram,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  programme  for  the 
next  five  years  was  outlined  by  the 
Director  of  Research,  Mr.  A.-G. 
Ward. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  G.  Stainsby  described 
a  new  method  for  preparing  gela¬ 
tine  fractions,  based  on  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  complex  formed 
between  gelatine  and  sodium 
dodecyl  sulphate.  Dilute  solution 
viscosity  was  used  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  molecular  weight  differ¬ 
ences,  and  it  was  demonstrated 
that  different  gelatines  could  have 
widely  different  molecular  weight 
distributions. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Saunders  in  his 
paper  “  Anomalies  in  the  Mech¬ 
anical  Properties  of  Gelatine  Solu¬ 
tions  and  Gels"  gave  the  results 
of  measurements  on  the  fractions 
prepared  by  Dr.  Stainsby.  After 
maturing  at  o°C.  and  io°C.,  the 
rigidity  of  5-5  per  cent,  gels  of  the 
gelatine  fractions  of  any  one  gela¬ 
tine  proved  independent  of  mo¬ 
lecular  weight.  This  result  shows 
that  some  unknown  factor  which, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
broken  down  in  making  gelatine 
and  glue  is  responsible  for  giving 
the  rigidity  or  "jelly  strength” 


of  gels.  The  viscosity  of  solutions, 
on  the  other  hand,  depends  largelv 
on  the  molecular  weight. 

The  cause  of  molecular  weight 
breakdown  was  described  by  Dr. 
A.  Courts  in  his  paper  "  Degrada¬ 
tion  and  Molecular  Weight  Studies 
of  Gelatine  using  the  N-terminal 
Residue  Technique."  In  this 
work,  the  methods  developed  by 
F.  Sanger,  and  used  so  success¬ 
fully  by  him  in  finding  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  insulin,  have  been  applied 
to  gelatine. 

Extending  the  scope  provided 
by  the  normal  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts,  Mr.  A.  W.  Kenchington,  in 
his  paper  “  The  Study  of  the  Re¬ 
activity  of  the  Side  Groups  of 
Gelatine,"  outlined  methods  to  be 
used  in  its  modification.  The  ap¬ 
proach  was  illustrated  by  results 
obtained  by  methylating  gelatine. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Eastoe  showed  how 
the  organic  constituents  of  com¬ 
pact  bone  tissue  may  be  divided 
into  collagen  (from  which  gelatine 
and  bone  glue  are  derived),  a  pro¬ 
tein  resisting  solution  in  boiling 
water,  and  a  mucopolysaccharide. 
The  component  sugars  and  amino 
sugars  of  the  last  substance  have 
been  identified. 

Mr.  D.  Fysh  gave  an  account 
of  the  equipment  being  used  bv 
the  Association  for  research  on 
bone  glue  manufacture.  Prelim¬ 
inary  results  were  also  presented. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared 
to  consider  the  publication  of 
articles  on  the  subjects  covered. 
Books  on  food  would  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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Odour  Control  with  Ultra-violet  Radiation 

W.  Summer,  A.Inst.P.,  F.Inst.E. 

Ultra-violet  radiation  is  a  convenient  and  reliable  means  of  producing  ozone  from  the  air.  Since 
ozone  is  an  effective  deodorising  agent,  it  follows  that  ultra-violet  radiation  is  a  useful  method 
of  destroying  offensive  odours  at  their  source.  In  this  article,  the  author  discusses  the  chemical 
and  physical  aspects  of  ultra-violet  deodorisation  and  then  describes  commercial  equipment  now 
available. 


An  odour  is  the  result  of  a 
reaction  between  a  suitably 
formulated  stimulant  and  the 
osmoceptors  in  the  upp)er  nasal 
passages.  Certain  radicals,  called 
osmophores,  are  characteristic  of 
certain  odours.  A  list  of  osmo¬ 
phores  will  include  the  following: 


CarlKjnyl 

Aldehyde 

Hydroxy 

Carboxy 

Carbinol 

Sulph-hydryl 


=  C(> 

-CHO 

-OH 

-C(X>H 

-CH.OH 

-SH 


The  reason  why  an  odorous 
material  should  escape  detection 
by  smell  may  be  a  matter  of 
quantity:  the  concentration  is  be¬ 
low  the  lower  threshold,  or  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  quality,  or  patho¬ 
logy;  the  individual  suffers  from 
a  disorder  which  makes  him  less 
susceptible  to  odour.  The  sub¬ 
stance  having  the  lowest  threshold 
of  stimulation  known  is  methyl 
mercaptan,  CHjSH,  one  part  of 
which  can  be  detected  in  3X  10 
parts  of  air.  This  means  that,  at 
least,  one  thousand  molecules  of 
the  substance  must  be  available 
per  inspiration  to  stimulate  each 
cell  in  the  nasal  mucosa. 

The  persistency  with  which  cer¬ 
tain  odours  ‘  ‘  hang  about  ’ '  in 
contrast  to  others  which  dissipate 
quickly  is  a  consequence,  first  of 
all,  of  the  size  of  the  molecules 
(high  vapour  density)  and, 
secondly,' of  the  heat  content  of 
the  air.  Odorous  molecules  get 
lodged  in  the  pores  of  wallpaj>er, 
fabric,  timber,  etc.,  whence  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  is  extremely  difficult. 

Methods  of  Abating  Offensive  Odours 

A  number  of  attempts  at  pro¬ 
perly  classifying  these  methods 
have  been  tried  in  the  past  and 
have  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
acceptance.  Principally,  there  are 
only  three  methods  that  produce 
more  or  less  satisfactory  results : 

Firstly,  bv  extracting  the  air 
charged  with  odorous  material ; 


secondly,  by  masking  the  odour 
by  the  introduction  of  a  stronger, 
more  persistent,  and  more  pleasant 
odour,  and  thirdly,  by  destroying 
the  odour  by  chemical  or  physical 
methods. 

The  chemical  method  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  chlorination 

C1,  +  H,0  =  HC1  +  HC10 
HC10=HCl  +  0 

which  is  the  production  of  ozone 
by  a  chemical  and  indirect 
method. 

This  deodorising  method  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  treatment  of 
polluted  water,  and  the  active 
agent,  chlorine,  must  be  replaced 
continuously  and  is  a  corrosive. 

None  of  the  disadvantages  in¬ 
herent  in  other  methods  is  found 
with  the  ultra-violet  deodorisation 
of  air.  This  is  a  physical  method 
of  producing  ozone  from  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  thus  making  it  pos¬ 


sible  for  it  to  interact  with  any 
odours  at  the  source. 

The  physical  process  of  generat¬ 
ing  ozone  is  complicated  in  its 
phases,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated 
simply  as 

3  Oj  -h  hi- — >  6  O  X  — ►  2  O, 

where  hi'  is  the  quantum  energy 
of  ultra-violet  radiation  of  between 
1,849  A.  and  1,952  A.  wave¬ 
length.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
radiant  energ\'  has  caused  an  oxy¬ 
gen  molecule  to  split  into  two 
oxygen  atoms  they  tend  to  reunite 
under  a  different  scheme — namely, 
three  oxygen  atoms — which  form 
is  known  as  ozone.  This  gas,  in 
itself,  is  a  very  active  oxidising 
agent  whose  life  is  long  compared 
with  that  of  nascent  oxygen,  which 
lasts  about  one  microsecond. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  enquiry  both  nascent  oxy¬ 
gen  and  ozone  are  truly  destruc- 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ODOURS 

Burning  Odours 

Pyrocatechin.  empyreumatic  smells,  burning  feathers,  tobacco. 

Foul  Odours 

Faecal  . .  . .  . .  indole,  skatole. 

h'ishy  . .  . .  . .  cacodyl,  trimethylamine. 

Garlic  . .  . .  . .  phosphine. 

(ioaty  (caprylic)  . .  butyric  acid,  caproic  acid,  valeric  acid. 

Sulphidic  ..  ..  ..  sulphides  (ammonium  s.,  carlion  bis.,  ethyl  s.,  hydro¬ 

gen  s.),  selenium  compounds,  sulph-hydrates  (mercap- 
tans). 

Pungent  Odours 

.Ammoniacal  (ammonia,  trimethylamine). 

Repulsive  Odours 

Bed-bug.  deadly  nightshade,  hyoscyamus. 

COMMON  SOURCES  OF  SOME  OF  THESE  OIH)URS 


Butyric  acid — C'H,CH,CH,C(K)H 


Cacodyl — (CH,),As — As(CH,), 
Cadaverine — CjH,,N, 

1  limethylamine — (C  H,),NH 

Ethylamine — C,HjNH,  .. 
Ethvlsulphide — (C',Hj),S 
Indole— C'.H,N  . . 

Mercaptan — CH,SH 
Putrescine — NH,(CH,),NH, 

Skatole — C,H,N  . . 

Trimethylamine — (CH,),N 


. .  1  proiluct  of  protein  putrefaction:  found  in 

rancitl  butter,  sweat,  faeces,  urine. 

. .  a  liquid;  typical  arsenous  smell. 

. .  putrefying  animal  tissue;  urine;  ptomaine; 
hydrolysis  of  proteins. 

. .  rotten  fish;  putrid  sausages;  decomfiosing 
yeast;  gasi-ous  and  liquid  ptomaine. 

. .  decaying  plant  tissue;  liquid  ptomaine. 

. .  urine  from  cats  and  dogs. 

, .  intestinal  putrefaction;  metabolism,  faeces, 
urine. 

. .  many  industrial  pnxesses;  urine. 

. .  decaying  animal  tissue;  faecal  bacteria  (poi¬ 
sonous);  ptomaine. 

protein  decomjMisition  .  in  the  intestines; 
metalxilism;  faeces. 

. .  decomposition  of  hsh  and  meat;  gaseous 
alkaloid  (poisonous);  maggots. 
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The  Barber  ultra-violet  air  deodoriser  In  use  over  a  fishmonger’s  slab.  The  smell  of  wet 
and  dry  fish  is  completely  absent. 


five  agents  in  that  they  attack  and 
change  the  chemical  structure  of 
molecules  so  that  they  no  longer 
stimulate  human  osmoceptors. 

The  ozonisation  method  is  the 
only  one  having  a  lasting  effect, 
needing  no  raw  material  to  work 
on  except  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
With  certain  exceptions  it  is  non- 
corrosive.  Ozone  is  the  most 
active  reagent  for  the  destruction 
(oxidation)  of  double  bonds.  The 
action  of  the  ultra-violet  de- 
odorisation  method  is  based  on 
ozone  in  both  its  nascent  and 
formed  state. 

Production  of  Ozone 

There  are  three  ways  of  produc¬ 
ing  ozone  in  air :  ( i)  a  chemical  re¬ 
action,  which  is  impracticable  for 
all  purposes;  (2)  the  silent  electric 
discharge  method  which,  at  its 
best,  might  be  called  a  first  ap¬ 
proach  to  ozonisation;  (3)  the 
ultra-violet  irradiation  method, 
which  is  the  method  par  excellence 
yielding  unfailing  results. 

The  silent  discharge  is  produced 
between  two  metal  electrodes,  and 
the  contaminated  air  must  there¬ 
fore  be  drawn  into  the  path  of  the 
discharge  to  get  the  benefit  of 
nascent  oxygen.  This  is  incon¬ 
venient  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  because  airborne  dust  and 
moisture  impact  on  the  electrodes 
and  shorten  the  discharge  path  or 
otherwise  clog  the  set  of  electrodes 
badly  enough  to  reduce  the  gener¬ 
ating  effect  to  below  the  useful 
minimum. 

Formation  of  Nitrous  Oxides 

There  is  also  another  factor  to 
be  considered — namely,  the  form¬ 
ation  of  toxic  nitrous  oxides, 
which  is  a  very  disagreeable  side 
effect  of  silent  discharge  ozonisa¬ 
tion.  Nitrous  oxides  are  the 
cause  of  considerable  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  system,  and  the 
lower  irritation  threshold  of  ozone 
contaminated  with  nitrous  oxides 
is  five  times  lower  than  that  of 
pure  ozone.  The  silent  discharge 
method  cannot  deal  with  “  resi¬ 
dual  odours,”  i.e.  with  those  odor¬ 
ous  molecules  that  are  lodged  in 
the  surface  cavities  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

Ultra-violet  irradiation  of  oxy¬ 
gen  will  not  produce  toxic  nitrous 
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oxides.  The  existence  of  NO  and 
NO,  in  the  presence  of  O3  is 
doubted  {Chem.Abstr.,  34, 6, 175) 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
only  NjO  and  NjOj  could  possibly 
exist  in  the  presence  of  ozone 
{Chem.  Abstr.,  38,  4,  384).  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  maximum  con¬ 
centration  of  nitrous  oxides  in  air 
(10  p.p.m.  =  oo3  mg. /I.  accord¬ 
ing  to  suggestions  by  the  D.S.I.R. 

‘  ‘  Methods  for  the  Detection  of 
Toxic  Gases  in  Industry,”  Leaflet 
No.  5,  1939)  is  reached  only  in 
extreme  cases,  such  as  a  number 
of  ultra-violet  units  working  for  a 
time  in  a  totally  enclosed  non- 
ventilated  room. 

Ozone  has  a  slight  smell,  conse¬ 
quently  if  more  ozone  is  produced 
than  is  used  up  in  the  process  of 
oxidation,  the  surplus  ozone  will 
be  perceived  as  an  additional 
odour,  and  this  will  give  rise  some¬ 
times  to  the  opinion  being  put  for¬ 
ward  that  ozone  is  just  another 
masking  smell. 

If  a  balance  is  kept  between 
ozone  produced  and  ozone  used  no 
additional  smell  will  be  apparent. 


The  Monokymatic  Generator 

The  monokymatic  generator  is 
a  mercury  vapour  discharge  tube 
made  from  pure  fused  quartz 
transmitting  well  in  the  ozono- 
genic  region  of  from  1,849  to 
1,952  A.  Apart  from  that  band  of 
wavelengths  there  is  another  emis¬ 
sion  of  2,537  sii'd  another 
region  spreading  throughout  the 
luminous  spectrum. 

Owing*  to  the  low  vapour  pres¬ 
sure  within  the  tube  a  resonance 
radiation  is  set  up  which  emits 
almost  all  of  its  energy  at  one 
wavelength  (i.e.  at  2,537  ^•) 
is,  therefore,  quite  rightly  called  a 
monokymatic  (i.e.  single  wave) 
emission. 

This  radiation  is  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  vision,  but  can  be 
detected  by  the  simple  means  of  a 
zinc-w-silicate  screen  exhibiting 
an  intense  green  fluorescence  when 
excited  by  ultra-violet  energy  at 
2,537  wavelength.  The  lumin¬ 
ous  output  of  the  monokymatic 
generator,  a  pleasing  but  rather 
weak  bluish  light,  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  ultra- 
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violet  intensity  available  from  the 
generator. 

The  ozonogenic  range  of  ultra¬ 
violet  radiation,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  extends  up  to  1,952  A.  This 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
no  material  other  than  quartz  may 
be  used  to  contain  the  electric 
discharge.  There  are  one  or  two 
types  of  glass  available  that  trans¬ 
mit  ultra-violet  radiation,  but  the 
lower  limit  of  transparency  is  far 
above  the  1,952  A.  wavelength, 
which  means  that  glass  is  com¬ 
pletely  opaque  to  the  ozonogenic 
range  of  ultra-violet  energy. 

Bactericidal  Action 

The  radiation  at  2,537  ^ 

very  strong  bactericidal  effect  and 
good  use  of  this  phenomenon  is 
made  in  ultra-violet  air  sterilisers, 
which  are  effective  against  bac¬ 
teria,  viruses,  fungi,  and  spores. 
The  actions  of  deodorisation  and 
sterilisation  are  inseparable  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  certain  type  of  glass 
is  used  instead  of  quartz.  The 
transparency  at  2,537 
recently  developed  glass  is  about 
60  per  cent,  of  that  of  quartz. 
The  bactericidal  effectiveness  of 
ultra-violet  radiation  is  shown  in 
Table  i. 

TAHLE  1 


BACTEKK  IDAI.  HKKEC  T1 VENESS  OF  I  LTRA- 
VIOI.ET  KAI>IA1U>.\ 


Wavelength 

Effectiveness 

A 

per  cent. 

■  ■  -25 

. .  40 

2,4(M> 

..  bj 

. .  «>l 

•2537  •• 

. .  «*7 

. .  100 

J.7<K) 

2,SCX) 

..  «7 

2.»KX) 

.  . 

. .  10 

.i.  I(K)  .  .  . 

13 

04 

The  ultra-violet  radiation  of 

2,537  wavelength 

is  absorlx'd 

by  the  nucleic  acids  which,  when 
denatured,  are  resix)nsible  for  the 
death  of  the  micro-organism.  Bac¬ 
teria,  viruses,  moulds,  etc.  are 
completel\'  destro\’ed  In’  absorb¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ultra¬ 
violet  energy.  At  large  distances, 
or  when  relatively  small  doses  are 
available,  inactivation  results, 
i.e.  the  faculty  of  mitosis  (cell 
division)  is  lost  and  j)roliferation 
has  come  to  an  end. 
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From  a  practical  point  of  view 
either  result  is  agreeable,  as  it 
means  a  reduction  of  the  bacterial 
population.  The  killing  rate  of 
ultra-violet  radiation  of  2,537  A. 
is  1,250,000  bacteria  (E.  coli)  per 
microwatt-second  of  radiant  en- 
energ\\  The  monokymatic  gen¬ 
erator  described  here  emits  120 
microwatt  of  ultra-violet  energ\’ 
(2.537  ^9*  one 

metre  distance.  This  energy  will 
control  150  million  bacteria  per 
sq.  cm.  at  one  metre  distance. 
Average  number  of  bacteria  occur¬ 
ring  under  normal  conditions  is 
about  65  per  cu.  ft.  in  a  dining 
room  and  150  to  400  per  cu.  ft. 
in  a  bedroom  (O.  M.  Lidwell, 
“Studies  in  Air  Hygiene,"  Med. 
Res.  Council,  Report  No.  262,  pp. 
253  ct  seq.). 

Other  Effects  Of  Ozone 

Apart  from  the  sterilising  action 
of  the  ultra-violet  radiation  at 
2,537  fhe  effect  of  ozone  (den¬ 
sity  1-658)  as  an  asphyxiating 
agent  for  rats  and  mice  in  stores, 
and  the  detrimental  effect  of  the 
blue  light  on  flies  and  other  sensi¬ 
tive  insects,  has  been  noted.  From 
.Australia  it  was  reported  that  the 
rat  jx)pulation  in  a  certain  build¬ 
ing  had  been  reduced  consider¬ 
ably  after  the  installation  of 
monokymatic  units,  while  it  is  the 
experience  of  fishmongers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  flies  tend  to  avoid 
those  slabs  on  to  which  the  blue 
light  is  directed. 

.Attention  must  be  drawn  to  a 
further  effect  which,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  requires  a  different  tech¬ 
nique  to  be  applied.  Ultra-violet 
radiation  will  produce  a  tan  due 
to  an  erythema  (a  flush  marking 
the  irradiated  skin  area)  appear¬ 
ing  some  four  to  eight  hours  after 
irradiation.  Therefore,  a  direct 
incidence  of  ultra-violet  radiation 
on  the  skin  of  workpeople  should 
be  avoided,  but  care  should  also 
be  taken  that  ultra-violet  energv 
does  not  reflect  from  highly 
polished  metal  parts. 

A  further  disagreeable  effect  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of 
the  eyelids  which  will  result  from 
ultra-violet  irradiation  with  wave¬ 
lengths  shorter  than  3,000  A. 
Conjunctivitis  is  easily  avoided  by 
either  mounting  the  units  corre- 
s|x)ndingly,  c.g.  with  projx'rly  de¬ 


signed  screens,  or  by  wearing  pro¬ 
tective  eye  shields  or  goggles  of 
glass  or  plastics,  both  materials 
being  completely  opaque  to  ultra¬ 
violet  energy  of  2,537  wave¬ 
length.  Should  an  irritation  of  the 
eye  become  apparent,  one  or  two 
drops  of  thin  paraffin  oil  (B.P. 
quality),  also  available  under  the 
proprietary  name  of  Paroleine, 
should  be  instilled  in  the  eye, 
whereupon  the  sensation  of  grit 
being  lodged  between  the  eyeball 
and  the  lids  will  soon  disappear. 

Techniques 

Two  techniques  have  been 
evolved  so  far  and  the  necessary 
equipment  developed:  (i)  the 
room  unit  for  direct  control  at  the 
source,  or  for  general  purposes; 
(2)  the  chamber  unit  for  control¬ 
ling  offensive  odours  before  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  open  air. 

The  room  unit  consists  of  a 
standard  length  (discharge  length 
12  in.)  of  quartz  mercury  vapour 
discharge  tube  which  is  mounted 
on  top  of  a  square  box  containing 
the  electrical  control  gear.  The 
tube  is  backed  by  an  aluminium 
reflector  of  suitable  shape.  The 
box  is  cadmium-plated  and  in¬ 
dustrial  grey  stove-enamelled.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  application  the 
reflector  is  flat,  L-  or  U-shaped, 
narrow  or  wide  mouthed,  angled, 
parabolical,  or  may  be  designed 
to  suit  any  particular  purpose. 
For  direct  irradiation,  suspension 
below  eye  level  should  be  chosen 
whenever  possible.  If  fixed  above 
eye  level  in  a  downward  position 
the  eyes  must  be  protected  effect¬ 
ively;  plain  spectacles  will  give 
adequate  protection  apart  from  the 
shields  and  goggles  mentioned 
above.  Barrier  reflectors  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  “curtain"  of  protective 
radiation. 

A  different  arrangement  of 
tubes  and  control  gear  is  available 
for  building  ultra-violet  air  de- 
fxlorisers  into  the  duct  of  a  forced- 
draught  or  air-conditioning  sys¬ 
tem.  This  technique  is  used  when 
foul  air  is  collected  from  a  large 
area  and  must  be  deodorised  be¬ 
fore  discharge  into  the  open. 

A  modification  of  this  principle 
is  the  expansion  or  irradiation 
chamber,  which  iulfils  a  twofold 
purpose,  as  it  serves  also  to  slow' 
down  considerably  the  speed  of 
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The  Buvan  ultra-violet  air  deodoriser  in  action  in  a  small  private  dining  room  at  the 
Fisher  and  Ludlow  stand  at  the  Birmingham  B.I.F.  The  unit  successfully  prevented 
cooking  smells  from  penetrating  into  the  dining  room. 


the  air  current  by  creating  a 
large  volume  (cross-section)  over 
a  short  distance.  It  is  fitted  with 
the  requisite  number,  of  quartz 
tubes  suitably  arranged  within  the 
chamber.  The  electrical  control 
gear  is  mounted  outside  the  cham¬ 
ber. 

A  compartment  can  be  set  aside 
in  the  chamlier  for  condensing 
steam,  if  any.  The  presence  of 
steam  in  the  chamber  should  be 
discouraged,  as  steam  is  opaque 
to  ultra-violet  radiation.  If  con¬ 
taminated  steam  is  taken  off  the 
boilers  it  may  happen  that  oxygen 
from  the  air  is  available  in  the 
chamber  in  quantities  insufficient 
to  provide  all  the  ozone  needed. 
In  such  a  case  it  will  be  advisable 
to  provide  for  a  fresh  air  inlet, 
which  may  later  take  the  form  of 
an  injector. 

A  system  whereby  ozone  is 
blown  from  ducts  into  a  room  is 
not  as  efficient  as  is  the  ultra¬ 
violet  air  deodorising  system,  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  of  nascent  oxygen 
is  lost  completely,  owing  to  its 
short  life  (one  microsecond). 

Air  Ozone  Ratio 

The  need  for  a  fresh-air  inlet 
under  certain  circumstances  will 
become  apparent  when  it  is  re¬ 
alised  that  for  every  part  of  ozone 
formed  6,000  parts  of  air  must  be 
irradiated.  This  ratio  has  been 
gained  from  practical  experi¬ 
ments.  Depending  on  the  mole¬ 
cular  weight  of  the  substance  the 
number  of  molecules  g.  will 
vary  considerably,  requiring 
different  amounts  of  ozone 
for  neutralisation.  Ozone  (M  =  48) 

,  6  062  X  lo*’  =  I *26  X  10**  mole- 

has  - 

cules  g.  while  the  number  of 
molecules  g.  of  odorous  substance 
varies,  roughly,  between  this 


amount  and 
value : 

one-third 

of  the 
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4 

Depending  on  the  number  of  mole¬ 
cules  g.  substance  the  number  of 
monokymatic  generators,  i.e.  the 
quantum  •  of  ozone  to  deal  with 


the  “odour”  will  vary.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
number  of  molecules  g.  substance 
which  controls  the  amount  of 
ozone  necessary  to  ‘  ‘  destroy  the 
smell,”  and  not  the  odour  (which 
is  merely  a  psycho-physiological 
phenomenon)  or  the  chemical 
formula  (ethylamine  and  di- 
methylamine  both  have  the  same 
M  =  45  II  and,  therefore,  the  same 
number  of  molecules  g. — namely, 
13-42  X  10^'). 

Basic  Analysis 

To  calculate  the  amount  of 
ozone  and  with  it  the  amount  of 
fresh  air  neded  to  provide  as  many 
reactive  molecules  or  nascent 
atoms  as  necessary,  the  maximum 
contamination  may  be  assumed 
not  to  exceed  10  p.p.m.  This 
means  that  for  each  million  oxy¬ 
gen  molecules  there  will  lie  10 
osrnophores.  Contamination,  for 
instance,  by  putrescine  means  that 
there  will  be  6-88  x  10'*  molecules 
of  putrescine  floating  about  in 
every  gram  of  air.  As  i  g.  of  ozone 
contains  12-61  x  lo*'  molecules, 
there  is  available  a  safety  factor  of 
approximately  183,500.  Taking 
into  account  that  the  air /ozone 
ratio  is  6,000:  i,  the  irradiation  of 
I  g.  of  air  will  still  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  ozone  by  a  factor  of  30. 

As  the  life  of  an  oxygen  atom 
in  its  status  nascendt  is  only  one 
microsecond  it  should  be  assumed 


that  a  fair  proportion  of  nascent 
oxygen  atoms  will  have  become 
stable  before  they  had  a  chance  of 
meeting  an  odorous  molecule. 
Therefore,  a  factor  of  30  may  be 
considered  too  small. 

The  production  of  i  g.  ozone 
will  need  6,000  g.  of  fresh  air 
(6,000  g.  =  4  65  m.’  of  air).  If  it 
is  assumed  that  the  coincidence 
between  a  nascent  oxygen  atom 
and  a  putrescine  molecule  is  10  ’, 
the  now  available  oxygen  atoms 
could  still  deal  with  100  times  the 
amount  of  putrescine  present  in 
the  air. 

The  ultra-violet  irradiation  of 
4-65  m.^  (172  cu.  ft.),  therefore, 
will  supply  sufficient  nascent  oxy¬ 
gen  to  counteract,  i.e.  destroy,  a 
10  p.p.m.  contamination  with 
putrescine. 

Stale  Air 

Fresh  air  consists  of  20-95  per 
cent.  vol.  of  oxygen,  79  01  per 
cent.  vol.  of  nitrogen,  the  rest  be¬ 
ing  carbon  dioxide  and  the  rare 
gases.  Stale  air  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  physiological  (meta¬ 
bolism),  chemical  (artificial 
odours,  |>erfumes)  and  physical 
(dust,  fumes,  cold  tobacco  smell) 
processes.  Expired  air  is  always 
warmer  than  inspired  air.  In 
sweating,  a  man  may  produce  as 
much  as  3  g.  hr.  of  chlorine. 
Urea  may  also  be  present.  A  man 
working  in  a  humid,  hot  atmo- 
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sphere  may  produce  as  much  as  i 
kg.  of  sweat.  Other  metabolic 
odours  are  based  on  their  content 
of  skatole  and  indole. 

Town  air  may  contain  two 
million  particles  of  dust  per  c.c. 
(dust  content  in  the  open  country 
i6  to  7,000).  A  puff  of  smoke 
from  a  cigarette  will  hold  as  many 
as  4,000  million  separate  particles 
of  a  size  which  will  vaiy  between 
10  and  1,000  A. 

Odorous  air  absorbs  radiant 
heat  strongly. 

Condition  oi  air  Heat  absorption 
Puff  . .  . .  1 

Containing  patchouli  . .  32 

Containing  rosf  oil  . .  36 

Containing  anise  oil  ..  372 

Other  types  of  odour,  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  which  will  vary  from 
unpleasant  to  obnoxious,  are: 
food  odours  (cold  fats  and  oils, 
burnt  oil,  fish,  meat,  vegetables, 
etc.);  industrial  odours  (hot 
metal,  flames,  gas,  flue  gases,  hot 
oils,  hot  dust,  smoke,  by-pro¬ 
ducts,  etc.). 

Detecting  and  Assessing  an  Odour 
As  it  has  been  pointed  out  al¬ 
ready  that  smell  is  a  psycho- 
physiological  phenomenon,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  design  an 
instrument  which  will  detect  and 
assess  odours  on  the  same  basis  as 
man  does.  The  only,  and  by  no 
means  safest,  means  of  detecting 
and  assessing  a  smell  is  the  sense 
of  smell.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  sense  ver\’  soon  becomes 
blunted  by  continuously  breath¬ 
ing  foul  air.  Therefore  care  must 
be  taken  in  relying  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  people  when  the  offensive¬ 
ness  of  air  is  assessed. 

ElfTect  on  Materials 

Several  materials  are  affected 
by  ultra-violet  radiation  of  2,537 
.4.  wavelength  or  by  the  ozone 
and  nascent  oxygen  generated  by 
it.  Partial  or  total  destruction  of 
such  materials  is  a  function  of 
exposure,  intensity,  and  chemical 
composition,  moisture  being  a 
contributor}'  factor. 

Most  easily  attacked  are  some 
plastics,  rubber,  fats,  oils,  etc. 
Metals  are  completely  safe,  PV^C 
and  Neoprene  almost  so.  For 
electric  installations,  the  latter 
give  excellent  service.  Glass  and 
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plastics  are  completely  opaque  to 
ultra-violet  radiation  of  2,537 
wavelength.  Fats  and  oils  will 
produce  a  rancid  surface  layer  if 
in  contact  with  ozone  or  the  radia¬ 
tion.  There  is  almost  no  bleach¬ 
ing  effect.  Transparent  plastics. 
Perspex  for  instance,  become 
crazed  after  exposure  to  ultra¬ 
violet  radiation  of  medium  and 
short  wavelengths. 

The  best-known  test  for  the 
presence  of  ultra-violet  radiation 
of  2,537  A.  wavelength  is  a  screen 
made  from  zinc-m-silicate,  which 
is  a  white  powder  fluorescing 
vividly  green  under  the  impact  of 
the  radiation.  The  response  is 
specific,  as  no  response  is  elicited 
by  longer  wavelengths,  in  particu¬ 
lar  those  of  3,650  63  A.  length. 

A  quick  and  reliable  method  of 
testing  for  ozone  makes  use  of 
test  paper  soaked  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  tetramethyl-di-/)arfl-di 
amido-di-phenyl  methane  (tetra- 
methyl  base,  tetrabase  paper). 
The  action  is  specific.  The  paper 
turns  a  pale  violet  when  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Oj,  yellow-brown  when 
in  contact  with  HNO^,  blue  when 
in  contact  with  Br,  Cl,  and  is  not 
affected  when  in  contact  with 

HjOj. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  indicator 
increases  when  a  few  drops  of 
potassium  acetate  are  added.  Too 
much  will  make  the  indication 
non-specific  as,  now,  the  paf)er 
will  turn  blue  for  ozone,  as  well 
as  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Another  method  uses  benzidine 
test  papers.  Strips  of  filter  paper 
are  impregnated  with  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  />,/)'-diamido- 
diphenyl  (di-para-di-aniline).  The 
initial  colour  will  change  to  brown 
when  in  contact  with  O,,  blue 
when  in  contact  with  NO,,  Br, 
and  first  blue,  then  reddish-brown 
when  in  contact  with  Cl,  but  no 
reaction  will  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  HjS,  HjOj,  NH,, 
(NHJS,  HCN.  If  nitrous  oxide 
fumes  are  suspected  to  contamin¬ 
ate  the  ozone  or  air  the  benzidine 
paper  test  is  the  method  of  choice. 

.Mobile  Equipment 

While  it  is  preferable  and  more 
economical  to  operate  ultra-violet 
deodorisation  units  in  static  in¬ 
stallations  off  the  A.C.  mains,  the 


necessity  for  D.C.  operation  may 
arise  sometimes  in  a  plant  or, 
almost  always,  with  mobile  equip¬ 
ment. 

Deodorisation  units  for  vans, 
ships,  aircraft,  trains,  etc.,  must 
be  of  light  weight  and  work  off  a 
low- voltage  battery.  Supplies 
usually  available  are  12  V.,  24  V. 
or  36  V.  D.C.  Power  packs  have 
been  designed  to  operate  the 
monokymatic  quartz  tube  and 
supply  the  high  A.C.  voltage 
necessary  to  run  it,  without  put¬ 
ting  an  undue  strain  on  the  low- 
voltage  battery.  This  fact  is 
borne  out  by  the  low  wattage  of 
the  equipment — namely,  50  W. 
per  unit.  Power  packs  are  also 
available  for  a  220  V.  D.C.  mains 
supply  and  units  can  be  built  for 
direct  operation  off  a  400  cycle/ 
sec.  line. 

Applications  of  U.V.  Deodorisation 

Ultra-violet  air  deodorisation 
equipment  has  proved  its  out¬ 
standing  effect  in  such  varied  in¬ 
stallations  as  abattoirs,  gut  clean¬ 
ing  stations,  hospitals  (incurables' 
ward),  knacker’s  yard,  waste  pro¬ 
cessing  departments  of  local  auth¬ 
orities,  pathological  and  industrial 
laboratories,  refrigerated  cargo 
ships,  breweries,  tanneries,  re¬ 
frigerators,  offices,  canteens, 
kitchens,  dining-rooms,  meeting 
halls,  cloak  rooms,  toilets,  and 
ladies’  hairdressers;  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilisers,  dried 
blood,  cat  and  dog  food,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations  (hormones, 
sulpha  dnigs),  potato  crisps,  rub¬ 
ber,  and  latex. 

The  equipment  is  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  to  install  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  run.  The  operating  cost  is 
the  price  of  less  than  half  a  unit 
(400  watts)  of  electricity  in  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Placing  of  Units 

Ultra-violet  air  deodorisation  is 
applicable  to  almost  any  kind  of 
air  pollution.  The  units  may  be 
allowed  to  play  directly  on  the 
source  of*  odorous  vapours  or 
materials,  or  they  are  directed 
towards  the  contaminated  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Successful  deodorisation  of 
large  volumes  of  air  and  strongly 
concentrated  vapours,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  by-products  and 
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casing  departments  of  abattoirs  or 
in  waste  matter  processing  depart¬ 
ments,  has  been  carried  out  and 
worked  satisfactorily  ever  since. 

Installation  for  Fat  Refineries 

It  is  essential  that  the  quartz 
tubes  should  stay  clean.  Films 
of  fat,  water,  dust,  etc.,  consider¬ 
ably  reduce  the  transmission  of 
the  ultra-violet  radiation  through 
the  quartz.  In  installations  where 
such  deposits  are  likely  to  occur, 
as  for  instance  in  the  deodorisa- 
tion  of  air  contaminated  with  the 
emanations  from  an  open  fat¬ 
melting  tank,  it  is  best  to  mount  a 
cowl  above  the  tank  and  connect 
the  cowl  via  a  ducting  system  with 
the  open  air. 

At  a  place  suitably  selected 
with  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
the  vapours  in  the  duct,  a  small 
irradiation  chamber  is  so  inserted 
in  the  trunking  that  the  necessary 
number  of  monokymatic  ultra¬ 
violet  generators  can  be  installed 
in  such  a  way  that  fresh  air  from 
an  injector  or  impeller  passes  over 
the  tubes,  causing  the  contamin¬ 
ated  air  to  be  drawn  into  the 
chamber  without  actually  imping¬ 
ing  on  the  quartz  tubes.  This 
technique  gives  ver\'  good  results 
in  fat  refineries  and  similar  in¬ 
stallations. 


Deodorisation  of  Refrigerator 

Another  installation  yielding 
most  satisfactorv’  and  spectacular 
results  should  be  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wide  applicability.  A 
very  large  refrigerator  in  a  works 
canteen  providing  some  40,000 
meals  per  week  has  been  used  for 
years  to  keep  fish.  The  necessity 
arose  completely  to  deodorise  this 
refrigerator.  This  was  done  by 
installing  two  units  in  the  cold 
space.  Within  minutes,  the  fishy 
odour  had  gone  completely  and 
did  not  return  after  the  units  had 
been  switched  off.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  best  evidence  that  nascent 
oxygen  and  ozone  destroy  and  do 
not  mask  smells.  Even  the  wood 
inside  the  refrigerator  became 
odourless  after  a  time.  Cross- 
tainting  is  prevented  and  the  re¬ 
frigerator  is  now  used  for  the 
simultaneous  storage  of  meat, 
fruit,  milk,  butter,  and  fish. 
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Unit  System 

Theoretical  considerations, 
borne  out  by  experience,  indicate 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  com¬ 
plete  deodorisation  to  produce 
high-power  and  low-|X)wer  units  of 
ultra-violet  energ\',  but  that  it  is 
much  more  convenient  and  effec¬ 
tive  to  have  only  one  type  of 
ultra-violet  generator  which  is  of 
sufficient  power  to  be  rated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000  cu.  ft.  unit  for 
deodorisation  (5,000  cu.  ft. ,  unit 
for  sterilisation)  and  that  higher 
concentrations  of  nascent  oxygen 
and  ozone,  where  necessarv’,  are 
attained  by  using  a  number  of 
these  units  well  distributed  over 
an  area  or  throughout  a  volume  of 
air. 

Each  unit,  or  small  groups  of 
units,  should  be  wired  separately 
with  a  switch  so  that  the  correct 
amount  of  nascent  oxygen  can  be 
generated  always.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  effect 
of  ultra-violet  deodorisation  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  volume  of  air,  not  to 
the  floor  area. 


Outdoor  Installations 

Ultra-violet  deodorisers  for  out¬ 
door  applications  are  water-  and 
dustproof  and  will  work  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  indoor  equipment.  Wind 
is  not  a  restricting  factor  for  out¬ 
door  installations  as  far  as  the 
generation  of  ozone  is  concerned. 
This  is  restricted  to  the  space  filled 
with  ultra-violet  radiation,  and 
fresh  air  being  blown  into  that 
space  will  undergo  irradiation  and 
produce  nascent  oxygen  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  high-speed  wind  will  disperse 
the  contaminated  air  over  an  area 
wider  than  that  covered  by  the 
ultra-violet  radiation. 

Due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  aspect  of  open-air 
storage  of  offensively  smelling 
materials  when  the  positions  of  the 
ultra-violet  units  are  planned.  As 
mentioned,  the  life  of  nascent  oxy¬ 
gen  is  only  one  microsecond. 
Even  in  a  100  m.p.h.  gale  sweep¬ 
ing  the  material  stacked  outdoors, 
a  nascent  oxygen  atom  will,  dur¬ 
ing  its  life,  move  only  0  002  in. 
Obviously,  this  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  and  the  oxygen  atom  will 
have  done  its  work  almost  in  situ, 
as  indoors. 


Economics 

The  electrical  consumption  of 
one  quartz  tube  with  its  associated 
control  gear  is  only  50  W.  This, 
no  doubt,  makes  it  the  most  inex¬ 
pensive  deodorising  equipment, 
particularly  as  there  are  no  run¬ 
ning  costs  for  replacement  of 
active  ingredients.  The  life  of  the 
tube  is  guaranteed  for  a  year,  but 
numerous  cases  are  known  where 
tubes  have  been  operating  24 
hr.  day  continuously  over  a 
period  of  two  years  and  still  give 
satisfactory’  output. 

Basing  the  amortisation  on  a 
period  of  five  years,  including  one 
tube  replacement,  and  also  includ¬ 
ing  the  charges  for  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  the  cost  of  running  the  ultra¬ 
violet  deodorisation  unit  is  less 
than  |d.  per  hour. 

Maintenance 

The  electric  control  gear  for  the 
monokymatic  tube  is  rated  for 
continuous  operation.  Mainten¬ 
ance  is  restricted  to  keeping  the 
quartz  tube  clean.  Any  deposit, 
even  dust,  will  prevent  the  ozone- 
producing  radiations  from  getting 
through  the  obstructing  layer. 
The  time  interval  between  two 
consecutive  cleanings  will  depend 
on  local  circumstances.  The  best 
method  is  to  use  a  clean  damp 
rag.  Fatty  deposits,  if  any,  will 
readily  dissolve  when  the  rag  is 
moistened  with  ethyl  ether  or 
ethanol. 

Pyridinised  and  dyed  alcohol, 
CCl,,  or  other  solvents  must  not 
be  used,  as  they  may  leave  a  film 
on  the  tube,  causing  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  quartz  to  be  greatly 
reduced  for  the  small  wavelengths. 


The  Leonard  Hill  Technical 
Group 

.4r/icl<’a  published  in  some  of 
our  associate  journals  in  the 
Leonard  Hill  Technical  Group 
this  month  include: 

Manufacturing  Chemist.— <.'om- 
merciaK’hromatography;Otlour 
Research;  Cost  Control  in  the 
Chemical  Industry. 

Building  Digest. — .\  Review  of 
Recent  Developments  in  Office 
Lighting. 

World  Crops.  The  Potentiali¬ 
ties  of  Rubber  as  a  Raw  Ma¬ 
terial  in  Agricultural  Machinery 
Construction. 
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News  from  the  Industry 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 
Society  for  Applied  Bacteriology 

The  Stiinmer  Conference  of  the 
Society  for  Applied  Bacteriology  will 
he  held  at  Oxford  from  July  H  to  9. 
On  Tuesday,  July  7,  a  symposium 
will  he  held  on  “  Antibiotics,  their 
Production  and  Uses  in  Industry,” 
at  which  papers  will  he  read  on  anti- 
hiotic-producing  organisms,  anti¬ 
biotic  fermentations  and  their  bio¬ 
logical  control,  the  chemistry  of 
some  antibiotics,  and  their  uses  in 
the  control  of  plant  iliseases  and 
animal  feeding.  The  remainder  of 
the  conference  will  consist  of  the 
reading  of  original  contributions. 

* 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Among  the  sessional  meetings  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Roy’al  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute  are  the  following  : 

June  5.  Wigan  Sessional  Meeting. 
l*aj)ers  on  “  Staphylococcal  Footl 
Ptiisoning  in  the  Slanchester  Area.” 
by  M.  T.  Parker,  Director,  Public 
Health  LalK>ratory,  Manchester,  and 
”  The  ('hanging  Pattern  of  Refuse 
Disposal  and  its  Effect  on  Vehicle  De¬ 
sign,”  by  Clive  Walker,  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  Queen’s  Hall.  Market  Street, 
Wigan.  In  the  afterncnin  there  will  lx* 
visits  to  Walker  Bros.,  Engineers,  and 
the  Standish  cannerv  «>f  H.  J.  Heinz 
and  Co. 

July  15.  I-ondon  Sessional  Meeting. 
Symp)osium  on  ”  Salvage  and  I’tilisa- 
tion  of  Fo<k1  Waste  for  Animal  Fee<l- 
ing.”  (1)  ”  Collection  anti  Pnxessing,” 
bv  John  Stephen.  Director  of  Public 
Cleansing.  Luton,  anti  (z)  “  Distribu¬ 
tion  anti  Ctilisation,”  by  Major  A. 
McD.  Livingsttme,  .Vtlviser  on  .\gricul- 
tural  Matters  to  the  Waste  Footls 
Branch  t>f  the  .Ministry  of  .\griculture 
anti  Fisheries,  This  will  l»e  liehl  at 
Z.30  p  in.  at  tg),  Buckingham  Palace 
Koail,  S.W.i. 


C  olorimetric  C  hemical  .Analysis 

\  collection  of  various  iletailed 
technical  instructions  which  have 
been  prepared  from  time  to  time  fot 
the  use  of  laboratory  technicians 
who  employ  the  Lovibond  compara¬ 
tor  has  been  published  in  IkmjIc  form 
by  The  Tintometer  Ltd.  (Price  1.5s. 
plus  bd.  postage). 

Divided  into  four  parts— general 
description,  pH,  chemical  analysis, 
anti  clinical — the  book  represents  a 
unique  compilation  of  very  carefully 
selected  and  considered  methotls  of 
analysis.  The  techniques  have  each 
been  worked  out  in  detail  as  being 
the  most  reliable  and  reproducible 
methods  of  performing  that  particu¬ 
lar  test  and  may  be  followed  even 
where  the  final  judgment  of  colour 
is  not  made  by  the  use  of  a  Lovi¬ 
bond  comparator  and  disc. 
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Rodent  Control 

In  collaboration  with  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (In¬ 
festation  Control  Division),  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  is  present¬ 
ing  a  rodent  control  exhibition  in 
the  Institute’s  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
from  May  ‘Jb  until  June  20,  19.53. 

The  exhibits  will  have  a  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  professions  concerned 
with  rats  and  mice  both  from  a  con¬ 
trol  and  from  a  biological  point  of 
view,  and  will  also  be  of  interest  to 
students  and  members  of  the  general 
public.  They  will  include  live  speci¬ 
mens  of  pests,  shown  against  natural 
backgrounds,  and  examples  of  the 
damage  they  do;  they  will  demon'- 
strate  the  latest  metho<ls  of  control 
recommendeil  by  the  Ministry. 

An  out.standing  feature  will  be  an 
apparatus  using  ultra-violet  rays  for 
detecting  otherwi.se  invisible  traces 
due  to  the  presence  of  rats  and  mice. 
There  will  also  be  film  shows  on 
rodent  control. 


Rok  of  Food  Machinery  Makers 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Food 
Machinery  Association  was  held  at 
the  Tro<‘adero  Restaurant  on  April 
23,  Mr.  John  Ryan,  C.B.E.,  M.C., 
presiding. 

Replying  to  the  toast  of  “  The 
Guests  ”  proposed  by  Mr.  Ryan, 
Major  The  Rt.  Hon.  Gwilym  Lloyd- 
George,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Food, 
the  guest  of  honour,  said  that  the 
operation  of  freeing  more  and  more 
foodstuffs  from  control  should  lead 
to  increa.sed  output  in  the  food  trades 
generally,  to  more  competition  and 
new  products,  and  to  further  calls  on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  food  machinery 
indii.stry. 

Because  of  the  steel  shortage,  he 
said,  the  output  of  food  machinery 
in  19.52  fell  by  10  per  cent,  below  the 
19.50  total — from  tllTm.  to  £33m. 
worth. 

.Major  Lloyd-George  .said  that  the 
food  indu.stries  of  Britain  were  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  continued  efficiency 
on  the  success  of  the  machinery 
manufacturers  in  keeping  them  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  most  moilern  and  up- 
lo-<late  equipment. 

Some  of  the  old  prejudices  against 
the  proce.ssing  of  food  had  died  hard. 
It  was  little  over  a  generation  or  so 
ago  that  anything  which  came  from 
a  tin  or  packet  was  suspect. 

But  if  Britain’s  densely  packed 
population  was  to  be  fed  with  the 
variety  of  foodstuffs  quite  rightly  de- 
mamled,  there  was  no  alternative  to 
this  development  other  than  a 
greatly  restricted  diet  and  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  general  standard  of  life  in 
the  cities. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 


Government  to  ensure  that  new  tech¬ 
niques  were  applied  to  the  food  in¬ 
dustries  in  a  way  which  was  not 
detrimental  to  the  public  health. 

The  luncheon  was  followed  by  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Laboratory  Glassware 

The  way  in  which  a  wide  range  of 
all-glass  apparatus  can  be  built 
from  simple  standard  interchange¬ 
able  components,  quickiv  fitted  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  interchangeable 
ground-glass  joints,  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Quickfit  and  Quartz 
exhibit  at  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Physical  Society. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  the 
Kawerau  bri<lge  unit  for  electro¬ 
phoresis  and  chromatography,  the 
Markham  ammonia  distillation  ap¬ 
paratus;  a  gla.ss  conductivity  cell  for 
estimation  of  ammonia;  a  liquid/ 
liquid  extractor  with  effective  capa¬ 
city  of  one  litre  which  operates  on 
the  downward  displacement  prin¬ 
ciple;  a  micro-extractor,  adaptable 
to  provide  .solid  /  vapour,  solid/ 
liquid,  and  liquid / liquid  extraction; 
and  a  sluice-type  reflux  dividing 
stillhead. 


Catering  and  Food  Technology 

Members  of  the  Press  were  recently 
invited  to  lunch  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic,  after  which  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  of  .seeing  the 
work  of  the  I)epartments  of  Catering 
and  Food  Technology  and  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  new  building. 

The  hotel  and  catering  course  in¬ 
cludes  the  theory  an»l  practice  of 
cookery;  a  practice  restaurant  ad¬ 
joins  the  training  kitchen  and  during 
the  course  instruction  is  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  counter  ser¬ 
vice  and  waiting. 

It  was  the  students  taking  this 
course  who  prepared  and  served  the 
excellent  luncheon  enjoyed  by  the 
visitors. 

The  new  biiiltling  houses  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Food  Technology  and 
comprises  well-equipped  laboratories 
and  teaching  bakeries.  Th«*  ctiurses 
include  craft  and  technical  (bread¬ 
making,  flour  confectionery,  biscuit 
making,  cake  design  and  decoration, 
cocoa,  chocolate  and  sugar  <‘onfec- 
tionery,  and  jams  and  preserves); 
technological  (cereal,  chocolate, 
sugar,  and  fat  technology  and  pest 
control);  science  (biological  subjects 
fur  intermediate  and  final  B.Sc., 
|M>st -graduate  research  in  food  chem¬ 
istry,  etc.):  and  commerce  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  courses  in  pest  control, 
started  in  September  last  are  the 
first  of  their  kind  in  this  country. 
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Steel  Clad  Rafts  for  Flooring 

A  revolutionary  type  of  flooring 
comhining  suli-floor  anti  wearing  sur¬ 
face  which  is  simply  and  quickly  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sand  evenly  compacted 
over  topsoil  is  being  marketed  by 
Stelcon  (Industrial  Floors).  This 
comprises  large  concrete  slalis  doubly 
reinforced  throughout,  bound  by 
angle  iron  and  with  the  Stelcon 
steel  clatl  wearing  surface,  the  angle 
iron  being  specially  rolled  with 
rounded  edges  to  prevent  excessive 
wear  on  the  rubber  tyres  of  vehicles. 

These  rafts,  each  of  which  weighs 
al>out  one  ton,  provide  a  floor  of 
great  strength  laid  without  sub-floor 
and  with  maximum  speed.  In  new 
construction,  therefore,  the  floor  can 
be  put  down  as  the  first  building 
operation,  thereby  facilitating  and 
hastening  all  future  work.  The  floor 
can  be  rearranged  subsequently,  as 
required,  to  meet  any  altered  layouts 
of  plant.  Alternatively,  if  subsidence 
occurs  in  the  subsoil,  the  floor  level 
is  restored  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  raising  the  necessary  number  of 
rafts,  filling  in  with  more  sand,  and 
re-laying  the  rafts  in  position. 


Stelcon  steel  cUd  rafts  at  a  biscuit  factory. 


Grader  for  Fresh  and  Process  Peas 

Grading  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  processing  of 
peas.  Firstly,  the  peas  in  the  can 
are  of  even  size;  secondly,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  time  and  temperature  in  the 
subsequent  blanching  and  sterilising 
operations  is,  to  a  large  extent,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  size  of  the  pea. 

It  is,  therefore,  vital  that  an  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  grading  is  available 
to  ensure  that  the  maximum  volume 
of  the  same  size  are  collected  into 
their  respective  grades.  There  are 
several  systems  of  grading  in  use  but 
in  general  they  can  be  classified  into 


two  basic  types,  the  series  and  the 
parallel  type. 

The  new  Jones-Mitchell  Grader  is 
of  the  latter  type  and  its  use  makes 
possible  the  achievement  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  grading  accuracy. 

It  consists  of  three  separate  drums 
arranged  in  parallel,  each  drum 
being  interconnected  by  stainless 
steel  flumes.  With  this  system  the 
bulk  of  the  peas  is  fed  into  the  left 
hand  drum  which  has  the  large  per¬ 
forations  so  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  mediums  and  smalls  pass 
rapidly  through  the  large  holes,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  standards  and  a  limited 


Tbe  Jones-Mitchell  grader  tor  fresh  and  process  peas. 
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quantity  of  near  sizes  to  be  graded 
in  the  remaining  length  of  the  drum. 
The  mediums  and  smalls  pa.ss  from 
the  .standard  drum  via  a  flume  to  the 
right  hand  medium  drum.  The 
smalls  readily  pass  through  the 
larger  holes  leaving  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  drum  for  the  separation 
of  the  near  sizes.  Finally  the  small 
peas  pass  into  the  third  and  centre 
drum  where  the  very  small  peas  are 
separated  and  passed  to  a  holding 
tank  beneath  the  grader. 

By  this  method  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  maximum  length  of  drum  for 
the  grading  of  the  near  sizes,  the 
main  bulk  of  the  product  having 
been  dealt  with  immediately  on  en¬ 
tering.  Each  grade  will,  therefore, 
be  of  even  size  with  no  admixture  of 
the  other  grades  whatsoever. 


Export  Freights 

The  pre-war  “  Green  Arrow  ”  ser¬ 
vice  which  enables  traders  to  “  regis¬ 
ter  ”  by  rail  full  wagon  loads  of 
freight  traffic  to  the  port  for  ex¬ 
port,  except  traffic  to  Ireland,  has 
iieen  re-intro<luced  by  British  Rail¬ 
ways. 

I’nder  this  scheme,  railway  con¬ 
tact  points  CM  route  receive  an  ad¬ 
vance  advice,  by  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph,  of  the  consignment’s  pa.s.sage, 
and  a  constant  watch  is  maintained 
until  the  gootls  are  finally  delivered. 
The  sender  can  also  ascertain  in  ad¬ 
vance  when  delivery  is  likely  to  be 
effected. 

Each  consignment  sent  under  this 
service  costs  2s.  Hd.  and  is  labelled 
with  a  “  Green  .\rrow  ”  label  which 
Identifies  it  throughout  its  journey. 
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Accidents  in  Bakeries 

Mechanisation  in  the  bakery  in¬ 
dustry  is  bringing  about  an  increas¬ 
ing  accident  rate  while  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  showing  a  reverse  trend. 
The  Scottish  Co-operative  Baking 
Trade  Association  was  told  recently 
by  Co-operative  Insurance  Society 
speakers  that  claims  had  increased 
four  times  in  four  years.  Of  the 
£75,000  paid  out  to  Co-operatives  in 
four  and  a  half  years,  £45,000  was 
for  accidents  involving  injuries  while 
clearing  or  cleaning  moving  machin¬ 
ery;  £10,600  covered  accidents  where 
guards  were  missing  or  badly  ad¬ 
justed.  Dough  dividers  were  the 
most  dangerous  units,  accounting 
for  £48,000  of  the  £75,000.  Pie  and 
tart  machines  were  responsible  for 
£6,500  and  dough  breaks  £5.000. 

Need  to  initiate  accident  preven¬ 
tion  groups,  and  to  keep  precise 
records  of  accidents  and  their  causes 
has  been  stressed  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  baking  industry. 


for  the  private  storage  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  plant  also  contains  all  the 
necessary  quick  freezing  facilities.  If 
required,  the  locker  plant  operator 
will  carry  out  any  preparation,  such 
as  poultry  dressing,  meat  cutting, 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  processing, 
on  l>ehalf  of  the  locker  renter. 

Lockers  are  generally  available  in 
two  sizes  of  about  3  and  6  cu.  ft., 
the  larger  holding  roughly  200  lb.  of 
produce. 

A  booklet,  “  All  About  Locker 
Plants,”  has  recently  been  issued  by 
York  Shipley  which  gives  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  services  available  to 
renters. 


pedal  is  increased  slightly  further,  it 
causes  the  lid  to  be  pressed  down 
tightly,  and  at  the  same  time  opens 
the  vacuum  chamber  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The  seam  is  absolutely  tight  and  it 
is  possible  to  sterilise  jars  subse¬ 
quently.  The  machine  can  also  be 
employed  in  cases  where  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  bottled  is  in  paste  form. 

Equipped  with  a  water-cooled 
vacuum  pump  driven  from  an  A.C. 
motor,  the  machine  can  be  supplied 
by  the  company’s  agents,  Pearson 
Phillips  Ltd. 


New  Lollieblast  Freezer 

A  unit  suitable  for  the  mechanisa¬ 
tion  of  lollipop  production  has  been 
introduced  and  operated  with  suc¬ 
cess,  its  main  advantage  being  a 
definite  reduction  in  labour  costs.  It 
is  pointed  out,  however,  that  opera¬ 
tion  on  this  scale  demands  a  maxi¬ 
mum  continuous  ability  to  clear  bulk 
outputs. 

The  unit  is  based  on  quick  freezing 
procedure  using  a  blast  tunnel, 
which  occupies  a  floor  space  of 
20  X  10  ft.  and  has  a  capacity  of  200 
gross  every  eight  hours. 

The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  multiple  mould  con¬ 
veyor  over  the  top  of  the  enclosed 
unit  and  through  an  area  where  the 
moulds  are  exposed,  for  some  15 
minutes,  to  the  dual  effect  of  cold  air 
circulating  through  the  surrounding 
coils  and  also,  after  baffling,  through 
the  circulating  moulds. 

Moulds  are  filled  from  an  overhead 
hopper  which  is  tipped  automatically 
as  each  line  of  moulds  comes  into 
position,  the  filler  putting  exactly  the 
desired  volume  into  the  mould, 
which  then  starts  on  a  15  minute 
traverse  through  the  unit  in  three 
stages. 

On  emerging  after  freezing,  the 
lollies  are  carried  over  a  heating  unit 
which  gives  the  necessary  degree  of 
heat  to  allow  the  lollipops  to  drop 
out  into  a  receiving  tray. 


Locker  Plants 

A  short  time  ago,  engineers  and 
executives  from  home  and  overseas 
distributors  made  a  tour  of  the  mure 
recently  installed  locker  plants 
equipped  by  York  Shipley,  including 
those  at  Boston,  March,  Bedford, 
Spalding,  Downham  Market,  and 
Wisbech. 

Basically,  a  locker  plant  is  a  food 
storage  centre  serving  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  it  is  located.  It 
contains  one  or  more  cold  rooms 
maintained  at  zero  temperature  and 
fitted  with  individual  lockers  which 
are  rented  for  a  few  pounds  a  year 


Vacuum  seaming  machine  lor  glass  jars. 


Vacuum  Glass  Seaming  Machine 

Designed  for  the  vacuum  closing  of 
glass  jars,  the  Clemens  and  V’ogl  new 
glass  jar  evacuating  and  closing 
machine  has  an  output  of  from  600 
to  1,200  seams  per  hour,  depending 
on  the  type  of  product  and  size  of 

jar- 

The  glass  jars  are  covered  with  lids 
which  are  provided  with  a  rubber 
seal  on  the  turned  up  edges  instead 
of  round  the  edge  of  the  flat  surface 
of  the  lid.  Many  products  may  be 
evacuated  cold  and  for  this  the  lids 
are  placed  loosely  on  the  glass  jars 
and  the  foot  pedal  is  depressed.  This 
causes  the  vacuum  head  to  be 
lowered  and  simultaneously  the  table 
to  be  raised  slightly.  An  air-tight 
chamber  is  thus  formed  between  the 
edge  of  the  glass  jar  and  the  vacuum 
head,  the  depression  of  the  foot 
pedal  causing  the  evacuating  valve 
to  be  opened  at  the  same  time.  The 
jars  are  thus  evacuated  for  what¬ 
ever  length  of  time  is  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  desired  vacuum. 

When  the  pressure  on  the  foot 


^  PAC/lC  ^ 


At  the  March  cold  storage  plant  the  open 
door  shows  refrigerated  shelves  in  the  last 
Ireeser ;  beyond  are  the  Individual  storage 
compartments  rented  by  patrons. 


The  new  pack  lor  Brown  and  Poison’s  five 
pint  flavoured  cornflour  for  blancmange 
with  the  “  sell  out  ”  container. 
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Dairy  Research  and  Development 

In  order  to  devote  his  time  en¬ 
tirely  to  research  and  development 
work,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cuttell,  formerly 
dairy  service  manager  of  A.P.V.,  is 
now  being  freed  to  work  in  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Dummett, 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  all 
work  on  dairy  processes  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Cuttell  is  at  present  engaged 
on  experimental  work  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  processes  which  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  dairy 
industry  of  that  country.  He  re¬ 
cently  returned  home  for  a  few  weeks 
for  consultation  before  leaving  again 
for  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 


to  120  microns).  Using  no  heat, 
steam,  air  pressure,  or  pumps,  it  is 
being  installed  in  warehouses  and 
large  production  spaces  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  tobacco,  grain,  sugar,  and 
confectionery  factories. 

From  Spain,  Mr.  Healy  will  come 
to  England  for  discussions  with  the 
Board  of  Microsol  Industries  con¬ 
cerning  the  latest  world  develop¬ 
ments  and  to  see  the  latest  British- 
made  equipment. 


Company  Reorganisation 

As  part  of  an  internal  re-organisa¬ 
tion,  British  Industrial  Solvents 
Limited  ceased  trading  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  limited  company  at  midnight, 
March  31,  1953,  and  has  transferred 
the  whole  of  its  business  to  a  new 
Division  of  its  parent  company.  The 
Distillers  Company  Limited.  This 
Division  will  be  operated  by  the 
present  management  and  staff  of 
British  Industrial  Solvents. 

Following  this  change  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  business  will  be  conducted 
from  April  1,  1953,  as  “  British  In¬ 
dustrial  Solvents — A  Division  of  The 
Distillers  Company  Limited.” 

The  B.I.S.  Division  will  undertake 
responsibility  for  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  commitments  and  liabilities  of 
British  Industrial  Solvents.  Run¬ 
ning  contracts  and  sales  orders  in 
hand  will  be  promptly  executed  as 
before.  Materials  on  order  should 
be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  originally  given  by 
British  Industrial  Solvents. 


Cellophane  covered  cake  carrier. 


Cake  Carrier 

Cellulose  film  and  card  together 
make  a  novel  box  for  fancy  cakes 
which  can  be  used  as  a  carrier.  The 
carton  is  assembled  from  the  lay-flat 
card,  interlocking  tabs  holding  it 
fast  and  rigid.  Two  rectangular  Pest  Control  by  Fog  Generator 
windows  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
container,  the  portions  of  card  which 
originally  occupied  the  space  being 
shaped  into  handles  which  are  folded 
upwards.  A  moistureproof  sheet  of 
Cellophane  cellulose  film,  stretched 
tightly  inside  the  lid  and  fastened 
with  adhesive,  completes  the  win¬ 
dow  effect. 

The  carton,  introduced  by  Kun- 
zle’s,  is  printed  in  light  blue  with 
the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 
firm. 


■  President  of  Sil- 

W  J  ver  Creek  Preci- 

s>on  Corporation, 
..  m  New  York,  and 
a  Director  of  Mi- 
crosol  Industries, 
London,  has  left 
^  New  York  on  a 
flying  visit  to 

Mr.  W.  M.  Healy.  Ecuador, 

Peru,  Brazil, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  in  connexion 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  markets 
for  Microsol  mechanical  fog  genera¬ 
tor  equipment.  His  main  interest 
will  be  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Microsol  101,  a  small,  fixed-output 
machine  for  use  in  houses,  small 
shops,  dairies,  and  greenhouses,  and 
poultry  farms.  He  will  also  intro¬ 
duce  the  latest  model  to  these  mar¬ 
kets;  this  is  a  highly  manoeuvrable, 
lightweight  fog  generator.  Run  by 
electricity  (AC /DC)  it  has  an  output 
of  up  to  30  gal.  per  hour  and  an  in¬ 
stantly  controllable  particle  size  (10 


Inverness  wants  Fishing  Port  Status 

Inverness  is  seeking  recognition  as 
a  fishing  port  with  fish  meal  and  can¬ 
ning  facilities.  The  Highland  and 
Islands  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Scottish  Board  for  Industry  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  plea  and  will  support  a 
move  to  secure  such  recognition.  At 
present  catches  must  be  sold  fresh  or 
sent  considerable  distances  for  pro¬ 
cessing,  resulting  in  loss  to  the  area. 

This  past  season  35,000  cran  of  her¬ 
ring  were  landed  from  Moray  Firth 
boats,  valued  at  £100,000,  of  which 
three-quarters  went  for  meal  produc¬ 
tion. 

As  Inverness  has  a  considerable  po¬ 
tential  above  the  existing  figure,  the 
area  is  confident  of  its  ability  to 
maintain  a  full  programme  of  pro¬ 
cessing  locally. 


S.C.l.  Microbiology  Group 

A  new  departure  in  the  1952-53 
programme  of  the  Microbiology 
Group  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry  has  been  the  inclusion  of 
visits  to  places  of  interest,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  paper  reading  meetings. 
At  the  research  laboratory  and 
brewery  of  Barclay  Perkins,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Group  saw  the  brewing 
process  and  the  methods  of  labora¬ 
tory  control  and  of  research  into 
technical  problems.  A  visit  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Research  in 
Dairying  has  been  arranged  for 
June  9. 

During  the  session  two  further 
representatives  of  provincial  sections 
have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Committee — Mr.  P.  McDonald  (Edin¬ 
burgh  Section),  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Ault 
(Birmingham  and  Midland  Section). 
The  membership  of  the  Group  now' 
stands  at  482. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
held  on  February  26,  the  following 
Officers  were  elected  for  next  ses¬ 
sion  : 

Chairman:  Dr.  L.  A.  Allen. 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  T.  J.  Bunker. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  D.  H.  F.  Clay- 

son. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Dr.  A.  J.  Amos. 

Hon.  Recorder:  Dr.  R.  J.  McWalter. 


New  Economy  Engine 

In  introducing  the  new  Cost-Cutter 
engine  for  their  two  and  three  ton 
Thames  commercial  vehicles.  Ford’s 
have  taken  an  important  step  in 
helping  to  reduce  road  transport 
costs.  Hitherto,  most  commercial 
vehicles  in  these  pay-load  classes 
have  been  powered  by  engines  which 
have  been  designed  primarily  for 
larger  capacity  vehicles,  conse¬ 
quently  operating  costs  have  been 
higher  than  necessary. 
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Microtol  mechanical  log  generator. 


Some  (loronation  Parks 


Striking;  use  of  a  Coronation  theme 
has  been  made  hy  Scott  Preserve 
Makers  in  presenting  their  |  Ih.  jar  of 
jam  or  marmalade.  The  jars  are 
being  marketed  in  units  of  three  in  a 
special  adaptation  of  the  bulk-pack 
principle  using  Cellophane  cellulose 
him. 

The  metal  lids  of  the  jars,  scal¬ 
loped  at  the  rim,  are  printed  with  a 
heraldic  device  and  the  four  national 
emblems  in  red,  yellow,  and  green  on 
white,  together  with  the  inscription 
“  Elizabeth  R.  19.53.”  The  labels  are 
brightly  printed  with  the  I'nion  Jack 
and  the  Hrm’s  brand  name  as  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  the  design. 

The  usual  method  of  forming  the 
bulk  pack  with  a  simple  stiffener  of 
card  to  give  support  cannot  be  used 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  jars. 
The  makers  have  surmounted  this 
difficulty  by  introducing  a  specially 
designed  cardboard  base  with  three 
circular  cut-outs.  The  jars  fit  neatly 
in  these  and  are  held  in  position  by 
an  overwrap  of  Cellophane  which  in¬ 
tegrates  jars  and  cardboard  base 
into  one  easily  handled  pack^  The 
printing  on  the  base  includes  the 
brand  name,  the  house  motif  of  a 
“  Scottie  ”  dog  on  a  tartan  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  smaller  repetition  of 
the  device  on  the  lid,  thus  giving  an 
effective  unity  of  design. 

Five  separate  designs  by  The 
Metal  Box  Company  have  been 
selected  by  the  Coronation  Sou¬ 
venirs  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Industrial  Design  as  official  Corona¬ 
tion  souvenirs. 

The  designs,  four  of  which  appear 
on  tins  and  the  other  on  a  tray,  are 
representative  of  the  many  millions 
of  containers,  trays,  wall  plaques, 
etc.,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
company  to  commemorate  the  Coro¬ 
nation. 

A  wide  range  of  paper  bag,  cake 
box,  and  wrapper  designs  has  been 
produced  by  Bowaters  Packaging 
Division  both  with  space  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  name  and  address,  or  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves. 


.■thove:  Jars  of  Scott’s  preserves 
are  being  marketed  in  units  of 
three  in  a  special  adaptation  of 
the  bulk-pack  principle  using 
Cellophane  cellulose  film. 


Left:  The  five  Metal  Box  de- 
sigiu  selected  by  the  Coronation 
Souvenirs  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Industrial  Design. 


Helow:  Colourful  designs  for 
paper  bags,  cake  boxes,  and 
wrappers  have  been  produced 
by  Bowaters  Packaging  Division. 


Iced  l.ollie  Drive 

Coronation  year  plans,  the  bigge.st 
ever  designed  by  an  iced  lollie  manu¬ 
facturer,  have  been  made  by  Frozen 
Confections,  makers  of  ”  Topsy  ” 
iced  fruit  lollies.  These  are  expected 
to  result  in  an  even  higher  sale  than 
the  twenty  million  record  established 
last  year. 

The  campaign  has  been  opened 
with  a  £1,(MM)  competition  for  both 
children  and  adults.  There  are  also 
sub.stantial  cash  prizes  for  retailers. 

Frozen  Confections,  Ltd.,  whose 
founder  is  Mr.  T.  T.  Campbell  Gar- 
ratt,  who  was  co-founder  and  for 
many  years  managing  director  of 
The  Ryvita  Company,  have  no  re¬ 
tail  establishments,  of  their  own 
and  distribute  solely  through  whole¬ 
salers. 
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Boilers  in  Industr> 

Among  the  wide  range  of  hoilers 
made  by  Davey,  Paxman  and  C’o., 
is  one  of  romparatively  recent  de¬ 
sign.  This  is  the  high-velocity  boiler 
which  has  proved,  during  the  two 
years  it  has  been  available,  that 
considerable  improvements  in  effi¬ 
ciency  are  possible.  The  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  type  of  boiler  is  that  the 
smoke  tubes  are  of  an  exceptionally 
small  bore,  the  hot  gases  being 
forced  through  them  at  a  much 
greater  speed  than  normal. 

For  low  pressure  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  services,  the  Paxman  all-steel 
sectional  provides  a  suitable  range 
of  boders.  To  provide  an  economical 
and  reliable  source  of  central  heat¬ 
ing  for  over  1,4()(),(MM)  cu.  ft.  of  works 
and  office  space,  three  boilers  of  this 
type  were  recently  installed  at  one 
of  the  company’s  Colchester  fac¬ 
tories.  The  employment  of  safety 
cut-out  <levices  and  thermostatic 
control  in  this  oil-fired  installation 
makes  the  presence  of  attendants  un¬ 
necessary. 


Metal  in  Foods 

The  subject  of  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  and 
Other  Analytical  Chemists,  Dr. 
D.  \V.  Kent-Jones,  the  President,  in 
the  chair,  was  “  The  Determination 
of  Small  Amounts  of  Lead  in  Foo<ls 
and  Biological  Materials.” 

A  method  for  the  determination  of 
lead  in  small  samples  of  biological 
materials  was  described  by  H.  M. 
Irving,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  F.R.I.C., 
L.R.A.M.,  and  E.  J.  Butler,  B.A., 
B.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  A.R.I.C.  The  proce¬ 
dure  involves  wet  ashing  of  the 
sample,  extraction  of  all  the  lead 
(and  any  bismuth  present)  with 
dithizone,  a  preliminary  separation 
from  the  bulk  of  the  bismuth,  and  a 
final  absorptiometric  determination 
of  lead  by  the  “  reversion  ”  tech¬ 
nique. 

Quantities  of  lead  in  the  range  of 
0  to  2,ug.  can  be  determined  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  presence  of  up  to 
2()  ug.  -of  bismuth  and  at  least  lOOug. 
of  copper  and  zinc. 

“  The  preparation  of  samples  of 
foodstuffs  and  biological  materials 
for  the  determination  of  lead,”  was 
the  subject  of  the  paper  by  R.  F. 
Milton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C.,  pre¬ 
sented  by  K.  J.  Jarrett,  B.Sc., 
A.R.I.C.  In  it  were  outlined  some 
of  the  possible  causes  of  error  in 
the  micro-estimation  of  lead.  In  the 
ignition  procedure  losses  are  due  to 
volatilisation  of  lead  and  fusion  of 
lead  into  the  body  of  the  crucible. 

In  the  wet  oxidation  procedure 
the  introduction  of  quantities  of 
lead  (via  reagents)  of  the  same  order 
as  that  to  be  estimated  may  occur, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  large  differ¬ 
ence  errors.  An  alternative  method 
suggested  is  based  on  the  prepara- 
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Three  Paxman  all  steel  sectional  boilers  with  the  soft  metal  safety  device  suspended 
over  each. 


tion  of  an  acid  extraction  after  the 
foodstuff  has  been  partially  digested 
by  acid  hydrolysis  under  pressure. 
The  filtered  extract  is  then  treated 
with  dithizone  in  chloroform  to  con¬ 
centrate  and  remove  lead  from  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  prior  to  e.stimation. 

Owing  to  the  high  blanks  obtained 
on  normal  wet  combustion  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  a  new  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sample  preparation  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  D.  A.  Elvidge,  B.Sc.,  and 
D.  C.  Garratt,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C. 
The  substance  is  combusted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  inside  a  stain¬ 
less  steel  bomb.  The  lead  is  subse¬ 
quently  obtained  in  solution  and  can 
be  determined  in  a  number  of  ways. 


tion  for  unloading.  The  removal  of 
the  load  cau.ses  the  frame  to  return 
automatically  to  the  ground  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  next  load. 

Alternative  types  of  cradle  are 
available,  and  the  Teleloader  is  being 
used  for  open-ended  sacks  of  coal 
and  coke,  barrels,  oil  drums,  milk 
cans,  swill  bins,  and  for  bulk  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  drum  and  barrel  lifter  pro¬ 
vides  ea.sy  loading  and  unloading,  up 
to  a  maximum  capacity  of  5  cwt. 


An  Automatic  Sack  Lifter 

Designed  primarily  as  an  aid  to 
farmers,  the  Teleloader,  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  hydraulic  sack  lifter  intro¬ 
duced  by  Telehoi.st  Ltd.,  is  ea.sily 
adapted  to  fit  any  type  of  vehicle, 
and  its  use  speeds  up  loading  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  reducing  manual 
effort. 

Capable  of  lifting  loads  up  to  3 
cwt.,  it  consists  of  a  tubular  frame, 
hinged  either  to  the  side  or  end  of  a 
truck  and,  when  lowered  to  the 
ground,  is  conveniently  placed  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  sack  at  a  time.  The  weight 
of  the  load,  acting  upon  a  canvas 
strip  attached  to  the  tubular  frame, 
operates  the  control  valve  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  cylinder,  thus  causing  the 
frame  to  move  into  a  vertical  posi¬ 


The  Telehoist  loading  and  unloading  device 
for  barrels. 
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Change  of  Name 

The  busines.s  of  Howards  and  Sons 
Ltd.  has  been  transferred  to  a  new, 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  operating 
company  which  has  been  formed 
under  the  name  of  Howards  of  Ilford 
Ltd.  The  new  company  has  taken 
over  all  contracts  and  other  trading 
obligations  of  Howards  and  Sons 
Ltd.  and  is  under  the  same  control. 


Evaporating  Plant  for  .4den 

Evaporating  and  distilling  plant 
for  the  .\nglo-Iranian  refinery  at 
Aden,  capable  of  providing  more 
than  1,700  tons  of  fresh  water  daily 
from  sea  water,  is  to  be  supplied  by 
G.  and  J.  Weir. 

The  order,  placed  through  George 
Wimpey  and  Co.,  is  for  three  triple 
effect  evaporators  and  distillers  to 
distil  sea  water  from  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  W'ork  on  the  order  has  al¬ 
ready  commenced  at  Cathcart,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  erec¬ 
tion  at  Aden  will  begin  early  in 
1954. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  RETIREMENTS 

Mr.  C.  E.  Weeden  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Publicity  Officer  to  the 
Glass  Manufacturers’  Federation. 

* 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  VV’hite  has  retired 
from  the  Board  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
He  joined  the  company  in  1905  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  1937. 

* 

Mr.  Graham  S.  Abbott  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
Batger  and  Co.  In  this  capacity, 
Mr.  Abbott  will  control  Batger’s  ex¬ 
port  departnrent  as  well  as  home 
sales. 

• 

Sir  Harry  Jephcott  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry.  Sir  Harry,  who 
l>ecame  a  corporate  member  of  the 
Institute  in  1917,  is  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Glaxo  Labora¬ 
tories  and  a  director  of  the  Metal 
Box  Company. 

During  the  war  years  he  was 
Manufactured  Foods  Adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  and  later  visited 
the  U.S.A.  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  to  report  on  penicillin 
production.  Sir  Harry  was  knighted 
in  1946.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  British  Chemical  Manufacturers, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  office  for 
the  two  subsequent  years.  He  is 
President  of  the  Association  at  the 
present  time. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  since  1948,  and  is 
also  a  Governor  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Thomas,  chairman  of 
W'.  J.  Bush  and  Co.  (Australia)  Pty., 
and  a  director  of  W.  J.  Bush  and 
Co.,  has  resigned  his  appointments 
and  entered  into  retirement  in  his 
71st  year  of  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  joined  the  Lon¬ 
don  headquarters  of  the  company  in 
1882,  was  transferred  as  manager  of 
their  Australian  branch  in  1893.  He 
was  appointed  a  director  in  1987, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  formation 
of  the  Australian  company  in  1949 
he  became  chairman  of  directors  of 
that  company. 

Responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  company  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  assumed  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  J.  A.  D.  Paul,  who 
have  been  appointed  joint  managing 
directors  of  W.  J.  Bush  and  Co. 
(Australia)  Pty. 

Mr.  William  Claude  Thomas,  only 
son  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomas,  joined  the 
company  in  1920  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Melbourne  Branch  as  assis¬ 
tant  manager  in  1922.  He  became  a 
director  of  the  Australian  company 
in  1949. 

Mr.  Joseph  Angus  Dallin  Paul 
joined  the  company  in  1930  as  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  north-eastern  coun¬ 
ties  and  transferred  to  Australia  to 
assume  his  appointment  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  W’.  J.  Bush  and  Co.  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Pty.  in  1950. 


21st  Birthday  Celebrations 

A  banquet  attended  by  more  than 
500  people,  and  a  discussion  on 
national  fuel  policy  led  by  top-rank¬ 
ing  experts,  were  the  principal 
social  and  technical  events  of  the 
20th  annual  engineers’  conference  of 
Spirax-Sarco,  and  21st  birthday 
celebrations.  The  four-day  confer¬ 
ence  and  the  anniversary  banquet 
were  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Chel¬ 
tenham. 

Banquet  speeches  were  made  by, 
among  others,  Mr.  Oliver  Lyle, 
O.B.E.,  and  the  joint  managing 
directors  of  the  company,  Mr.  H. 
Alwyn  Smith  and  Mr.  L.  G.  North- 
croft,  O.B.E.  Presentations  were 


made  to  a  number  of  long-service 
employees  of  the  original  companies, 
Spirax  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Sarco 
Thermostats. 

The  conference  sessions  were 
notable  for  announcements  concern¬ 
ing  new  product  developments  and 
technical  discussions  on  high-tem- 
perature  hot-water  systems,  the 
direct  automatic  control  of  hot- 
water  space  heating  according  to 
outdoor  temperature  variations, 
Diesel  engine  automatic  cooling  con¬ 
trol,  automatic  pumping  of  conden¬ 
sate  and  “  special  ”  liquids  from 
pressure  and  from  vacuum,  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  vacuum  heat¬ 
ing,  panel  heating,  the  heating  of 
commercial  glasshouses  and  mush¬ 
room  houses,  a  wide  variety  of  points 
concerning  steam  strapping  and  air 
venting  of  process  steam  plant,  and 
thermostatic  control  installations.  A 
full-length  film  in  colour  on  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Automatic  Control  ”  was 
shown. 


Determination  of  pH 

A  new  disc  for  the  Lovibond  com¬ 
parator  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
British  Drug  Houses  indicator  1014 
has  been  put  on  the  market  by  The 
Tintometer  Ltd. 

This  disc  covers  the  pH  range  of 
10-0  to  14-0  in  steps  of  0-5  pH. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
the  accuracy  of  this  disc,  which  will 
be  of  particular  service  to  brine  re¬ 
frigerator  users. 


Sugar  Refinery  Reopens 

The  reopening  of  the  Glebe  Sugar 
Refinery,  Greenock,  which  closed 
down  last  July  following  the  re¬ 
stricted  distribution  of  refined  sugar 
for  both  domestic  and  manufacturing 
purposes  at  home  and  the  almost 
complete  stoppage  of  exports  from 
the  Clyde,  took  place  in  May.  This 
has  been  made  possible  because  of 
the  increased  sugar  ration,  the  in¬ 
tended  cancellation  of  rationing  at 
the  earliest  date,  and  the  promise  of 
one  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  im¬ 
ports. 
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Change  of  Address 

Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  parts  of 
Smithfield  Market,  John  Silver  gave 
up  their  premises  at  230  Central  Mar¬ 
kets  as  from  April  27.  The  Smith- 
held  department  of  John  Silver  will 
now  be  found  in  the  same  Market  at 
216/217  Central  Markets,  and  the 
directors,  executive,  and  head  office 
staff  will  be  moving  to  more  com¬ 
modious  premises  at  Nos.  347/8  Cen¬ 
tral  Markets.  Their  telephone  num¬ 
ber  CLErkenwell  121,2  (8  lines)  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 


Meat  and  By-products 

During  recent  years  Industrial 
Waste  Eliminators  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  active  in  the  overseas 
markets,  many  substantial  and 
unique  contracts  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  particularly  in  South,  East, 
and  Central  Africa. 

In  designing  machinery  for  the 
meat  and  food  industries,  only  hu¬ 
mane  and  hygienic  ideas  have  been 
adopted.  With  by-products  plant, 
economical  running  costs  and  nui¬ 
sance  problems  have  always  had 
special  attention. 

A  number  of  ingenious  mechani¬ 
cal  aids  which  contribute  to  the 
clean  and  efficient  production  of 
meat,  bacon,  offals,  sausages,  tripe, 
lard,  suet,  and  corned  beef  are  avail¬ 
able. 


This  geared  motor  and  speed  reducer  can 
be  mounted  in  any  position  and  any  make 
or  type  of  motor  can  be  fitted  to  it. 


Geared  Motor  and  Speed  Reducer 

Specially  designed  for  duties  where 
extremely  slow  speeds  are  required 
with  high  output  torques,  the  E.S.R. 
13  geared  motor  and  speed  reducer 
can  be  mounted  in  any  position, 
such  as  wall,  ceiling,  floor,  or  verti¬ 
cal  up  or  down. 

The  maximum  ratio  in  a  single 
box  is  8.223:1,  but  it  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  a  combined  integral  unit  for 
ratios  up  to  2,300,000: 1.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  is  26  r.p.m.  having  an 
input  of  12  h.p.  based  at  1,423  r.p.m. 

This  unit,  manufactured  by  Elec¬ 
tropower  Gears,  is  available  as  an 
integral  speed  reducer  for  direct  belt 
or  chain  drive,  alternatively  incor¬ 
porating  an  electric  motor  drive. 

Any  make  or  type  of  motor  can  be 
fitted,  such  as  flameproof,  totally 
enclosed,  screen  protected,  A.C.,  or 
D.C. 


Continuous  Heat  Transfer 

A  new’  and  versatile  machine, 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  margarine,  compound 
cooking  fat,  salad  creams  and  mayon¬ 
naise,  ice  cream,  gum  and  starch 
mucilages,  marshmallow,  and  soaps, 
is  being  marketed  by  Food  Machines 
(Slough). 

With  an  output  of  half  a  ton  to 
two  and  a  half  tons  per  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements,  the  machine 
is  capable  of  chilling  by  means  of 
liquid  ammonia,  brine,  or  cold 
water;  alternatively  heating  by 
means  of  steam  or  hot  water. 

The  heart  of  the  machine  is  the 
heat  transfer  cylinder.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  jacketed  cylinder,  containing 
the  refrigerant  or  heating  material 
in  the  outer  annular  space.  In¬ 
ternally,  the  cylinder  walls,  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  special 
treatment,  are  highly  polished.  A 
set  of  patented  scraper  blades,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  rotating  shaft,  continu¬ 
ously  remove  the  heated  or  chilled 
product  from  the  cylinder  walls, 
thus  ensuring  extremely  rapid  heat 
transfer  and  a  smooth  uniform  pro¬ 
duct. 

The  heat  transfer  in  the  machine 
is  highly  efficient  and  since  the  food 
product  is  never  in  contact  with  the 
outside  air,  no  bacterial  contamina¬ 
tion  is  possible. 


Citric  and  Tartaric  Acids 

It  has  been  announced  by  Kem- 
ball.  Bishop  and  Co.,  who  specialise 
in  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and 
other  Fine  Chemicals,  that  citric  acid 
is  now  being  manufactured  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  first  time  by  their  sub¬ 
sidiary  company,  Kemball,  Bishop 
and  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  in  a  factory 
at  Cornwall,  Ontario. 

Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  latest  technical  advances  in  plant 
construction  and  the  new  installation 
has  a  capacity  to  meet  the  entire 
needs  of  the  Canadian  market. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  parent  company  for 
many  years,  the  product  will  be 
available  in  many  gradings  and  will 
comply  with  tests  even  more  exact¬ 
ing  than  the  British  and  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeias,  and  the  Canadian  Food 
and  Drug  laws.  The  acid  is  being 
produced  in  both  the  hydrated  and 
anhydrous  forms.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Canadian  company  to  widen 
their  activities  to  embrace  further 
products  in  the  field  of  Fine  Chemi¬ 
cals. 

Citric  acid  in  all  forms,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  parent  company  in 
London,  are  in  good  supply  for  both 
the  home  and  overseas  markets. 


At  the  visceration  table,  the  paunch  passes 
under  the  operator's  steel  platform  at  the 
premises  of  the  Cold  Storage  Commission, 
Fort  Victoria,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  company’s  machines  for  steri¬ 
lising  kitchen  waste  or  for  drying 
fish  waste  are  used  by  many  munici¬ 
palities.  A  rate  reducing  revenue  is 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  this  con¬ 
centrate  which  is  invaluable  as  a 
home-produced  foodstuff  for  pigs. 


Hand-operated  Calculator 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  Facit  calculator  that  it  will  now 
be  assembled  in  Britain,  by  British 
craftsmen,  it  is  announced  by  Block 
and  Anderson.  With  its  large 
10-10-19  capacity,  this  hand-operated 
calculator  can  now  be  produced  in 
larger  numbers  and  made  available 
to  a  much  w'ider  field  of  users.  Be¬ 
hind  this  machine  is  the  “  B.  &  A.” 
.service,  which  extends  to  seventeen 
major  towns  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  these  branches,  service 
facilities  are  available  to  all  users — 
by  fully  trained  Facit  mechanics. 


The  Rotocooler  may  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  wide  range  of  food  products. 
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New  Area  Office  Opened 

In  order  to  extend  to  the  north 
the  services  and  facilities  of  their 
niiaterial  handling  division,  Fisher 
and  Ludlow  have  opened  a  new  area 
office  at  Clifton  Lodge,  Park  Cres¬ 
cent,  V^ictoria  Park,  Manchester,  14 
(Tel. :  Kiisholnie  65107). 


Erections  and  Extensions 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  by  l)ia- 
niints,  Ltd.,  manufacturing  confec¬ 
tioners,  to  carry  out  extensions  to 
their  factory  at  Black  Swan  Yard, 
Bt*rinon«lsey  Street,  S.E.l. 

« 

A  large  new  bakery  is  to  be  built 
by  Strathdee  at  Northfield,  Aber¬ 
deen,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.  The  new 
bakery  will  feed  both  the  home  and 
export  trade  and  will  concentrate  on 
shortbread  manufacture. 

• 

Plans  for  a  further  extension  of 
their  new  Dunfermline  bakery 
opened  only  last  year  have  been 
made  by  the  I’nited  Co-operative 
Baking  Society,  Glasgow.  When  ori¬ 
ginally  planned,  this  federal  bakery 
was  estimated  as  having  a  potential 
sackage  of  700  sacks  a  week.  The 
bakery  is  now  handling  1,8.50  sacks 
per  week  and  is  still  not  meeting  the 
growing  tlemand  for  bread. 

* 

Extensions  totalling  some  2.5,000 
sq.  ft.  have  now  been  completed  at 
the  Stone  (Staffs.)  factory  of  Quick- 
fit  and  Quartz.  These  extensions  in¬ 
clude  a  new  shop  devoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  Qiiickfit  industrial  plant  in 
glass,  a  new  canteen,  and  a  kitchen. 
Other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
factory  have*  been  acquired,  includ¬ 
ing  Stubbs  Mill  a  (four  mill  built  in 
178*2 — and  a  printing  works,  which 
have  been  converted  for  use  as 
stores  and  offices  respectively. 

* 

Plans  to  erect  a  fish  meal  process¬ 
ing  factory  at  Troon  Harbour  are 
being  made  by  the  Troon  Fishing 
Co.  to  handle  surplus  catches  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  lower  area.  Approval 
has  been  given  by  the  County  plan¬ 
ning  officer  and  by  the  Herring  In¬ 
dustry  Board  but  the  application 
has  been  opposed  by  Troon  Town 
Council  on  amenity  grounds.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sponsors  claim  that  the 
factory  will  be  so  far  out  into  the 
harbour  that  odours  will  not  carry 
into  the  residential  areas. 


Refrigeration  at  Beechwood  Factory 
The  refrigerating  plant  installed 
at  the  Beechwood  Factory  of  Brown, 
Wills,  and  Nicholson,  described  in 
the  May,  16.551,  issue  of  F\k>d  ManI’- 
FACTl’RE,  was  supplied  by  York 
Shipley. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

#  There’s  no  diet  that  will  re¬ 
duce  a  fat  head. — Myron  Cohen, 
in  the  “  Sew  York  Post.” 

#  I  can’t  be  expected  to  play 
Santa  Claus  every  week. — 
Minister  of  Food, 

#  The  two  loaves,  white  and 
wholemeal,  are  as  different  as 
Harris  tweed  and  white  nylon. 
— Sheila  Hutchins,  “Sews 
Chronicle.” 

#  If  we  set  aside  all  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  spiritual  evalua¬ 
tions  he  makes  of  himself,  Man, 
viewed  objectively,  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  glutton  and  waster  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  -J«// 
liams,  in  ”  The  Fall  of  the 
Sparrow.” 

#  There  is  too  much  food  eaten 
in  this  country  which  is  not 
being  savoured.  I  could  wish 
the  public  were  more  demand¬ 
ing  and  more  articulate. — Mr. 
Julian  Salmon,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Caterers’  Association. 

#  Few  people  want  to  see  lions 
fed  with  horsemeat;  it  would  be 
much  better  if  we  fed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Council  to  the 
lions — people  would  come  to  see 
that. — Mr.  (1.  Thomson,  F.7j.S., 
at  the  .Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  7jOologieal  Society. 

#  W  e  are  all  extremely  fussy 
about  our  outward  appearance, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter 
how  much  dirt  we  shovel  down 
our  interiors.  This,  after  all, 
is  the  prime  factor  in  deciding 
whether  we  go  to  an  early 
grave. — Letter  to  the  “  Hath 
Chronicle  and  Herald.” 

#  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
clean  cat  in  a  food  shop — al¬ 
though  that  does  not  mean  that 
I  like  to  see  them  lying  on  a 
basket  of  eggs  in  the  window; 
it  is  much  better  to  have  a 
clean  cat  in  a  food  shop  and  no 
mice,  rather  than  no  cat,  and 
lots  of  germ-ridden  mice. — Dr. 
ir.  Clunie  Harvey. 

#  I  was  walking  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor  of  a  Midland  works  re¬ 
cently  with  the  manager  when 
a  whistle  blew.  The  manager 
shouted  “  Look  out,”  but  I  was 
not  quick  enough,  and  a  flood 
of  humanity  swept  me  into 
the  canteen.  I  was  half-way 
through  the  second  course  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing. — Mr.  Morley  Parry,  Food 
Hygiene  .Advisory  Officer  to  the 
M.O.F. 


COMPANY  NEWS 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  19.52,  the  directors  of 
Peek,  Frean  and  Co.  recommended  a 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of 
10  per  cent,  free  of  tax,  to  be  pay¬ 
able  before  June  5K),  19.53. 

* 

An  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
has  been  announced  by  Glaxo  La¬ 
boratories  on  the  £1,592,700  Ordinary- 
Stock  (compared  with  10  per  cent, 
last  year  on  £796,3.50  Stock)  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  year  ending  June  510, 
1953,  payable  less  tax  on  June  16, 
19.53. 


BOOKLETS  RECEIVED 

The  aerodynamic  dust  collector 
(Systime  Linderoth)  is  the  subject  of 
a  recent  Musgrave  publication. 

♦  - 

In  the  latest  brochure  published 
by  Philips  Electrical  is  described  the 
election  microscope,  its  applications, 
construction,  and  operation. 

* 

“  Electrode  Steam  Raisers  ”  and 
”  Electrode  W’ater  Heaters  are 
the  titles  of  recent  catalogues  issued 
by  G.W.B.  Electric  Furnaces. 

* 

A  full  report  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Hains- 
worth’s  visit  to  South  Africa  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latest  issue  of  Fenner’s 
V-Helt  Journal. 

* 

An  illustrated  description  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  new  dairy,  built  by  Allied 
Dairies,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent 
.\.P.V.  publication. 

• 

A  directory  of  press  contacts,  list 
of  chemical  trade  associations,  index 
of  products,  and  proprietary  and 
trade  names  are  the  four  sections  of 
a  useful  booklet  issued  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  British  Chemical  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

* 

The  complete  range  of  smoke¬ 
house  equipment  manufactured  by 
the  Dowson  and  Mason  Gas  Plant 
Co.  is  described  in  the  company’s 
latest  bulletin.  Also  available  from 
the  company  is  a  booklet  entitled 
“  Sausage  and  Chopped  Meats,” 
published  by  their  associates,  Koch 
Supplies,  r.S.A.  (price  3s.  6d.). 

• 

A  new  series  of  leaflets  has  been 
published  by  Northey  Rotary  Com¬ 
pressors  describing  the  operating 
principle,  constructional  details,  and 
the  various  applications  of  their 
“  Oil  Free  ”  compressors  and  vacuum 
pumps,  the  prices  of  which  have  re¬ 
cently  lieen  reduced!  Also  described 
is  the  range  of  units  available  with 
their  capacities  at  various  pressures. 
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India’s  Food  Problem  Eases 

According  to  a  recent  statement 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Kidwai,  Union  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Food,  India  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  self-sufficient  in  rice  by  the 
end  of  19.53  and  would  not  need  any 
imports  during  the  year. 

He  added  that  he  hoped  to  pro¬ 
cure  within  the  country  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  rice  this  year  instead  of 
about  200,000  tons  procured  hither¬ 
to.  India  had  been  importing  on  an 
average  about  800,000  tons  of  rice 
per  year. 

Wheat,  he  said,  was  available  at 
reasonable  prices  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  they  might  have  to  buy 
this  grain  from  outside  for  some 
years.  Some  rice  would,  however, 
be  imported  but  only  for  building  up 
reserve  stocks. 


Limassol’s  New  Citrus  Plant 

A  modern  citrus  plant  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  juice  and  essential  oils, 
capable  of  handling  about  30,000 
lemons  or  other  citrus  fruit  an  hour, 
has  been  installed  by  Lanitis  Bros, 
at  their  Tsiflikoudia  factory. 

Supplied  by  the  Food  Machinery 
Corporation,  the  plant  takes  the 
lemons  direct  from  the  truck  into 
washers  where  the  lemons  are 
brushed  and  washed,  and  then  auto¬ 
matically  elevated  into  the  separa¬ 
tor  where  they  are  graded,  cut,  and 
squeezed. 

The  juice  is  piped  by  glass  pipe¬ 
lines  into  stainless  steel  filters  and 
purification  plant  and  thence  pumped 
into  the  syrup  room  where  it  is 
mixed  with  sugar.  The  mixture  of 
sugared  juice  is  again  filtered  before 
bottling. 

The  peel  of  the  lemon  is  also  taken 
automatically  into  a  press  for  the 
extraction  of  essential  oils. 


Danish  Bacon 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Danish  Bacon  Factories  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Mr.  K.  Rahr-Lauritzen, 
the  chairman,  said  that  the  total 
killings  of  pigs  during  19.52  were 
4,803, (MM),  compared  with  4,919,(M)0  in 
19.51 — a  slight  decrease  of  2-4  per 
cent. 

At  the  end  of  19.52,  however,  there 
was  an  increase  which  has  continued 
in  the  new  year.  There  will  possibly 
l)e  a  decrease  again  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  19.53. 

The  sow  population  has  increased 
in  19.52;  in  July  the  census  showed  a 
population  of  402,000.  The  latest 
numbers  are  380,000  to  3(M),000,  and 
the  total  pig  popidation  is  now 
3,942,(MM).  Following  an  excellent 
harvest  last  year  more  feedingstuffs 
are  available. 
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Housing  is  of  great  importance  for 
health,  growth,  and  feed  consump¬ 
tion.  A  climatic  laboratory  is  to  be 
built  to  carry  out  experiments  in 
temperature,  humidity,  etc. 

The  Danish  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  soon  publish  instructions 
that  fodder  of  fish  origin  must  have 
a  content  that  does  not  affect  the  re¬ 
sulting  bacon  as  an  additional  safe¬ 
guard  against  possible  taint. 

The  bacon  factories  need  precise 
experiments  to  be  made  to  discover 
whether  electric  anaesthetisation  in¬ 
fluences  the  quality  of  the  bacon. 
Until  these  experiments  have  taken 
place  they  cannot  decide  about  this 
question.  A  new  method  of  anaes¬ 
thetisation  by  carbon  dioxide  has 
now  been  tried  in  America  and  per¬ 
haps  this  method  might  be  adopted 
in  Denmark. 


Hungary  Expands  Lemon  Growing 

Lemon  growing,  begun  experimen¬ 
tally  in  Hungary  in  19.51,  is  being 
extended  this  year  to  two  State 
farms  and  a  number  of  producer  co¬ 
operatives.  Five  thousand  saplings 
arc  being  planted  on  the  State  farms 
and  8,(M)0  on  producer  co-operatives. 

Research  workers  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  plantation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Balaton  have  examined  the 
soil  and  climate  at  (iO  producer  co¬ 
operative  farms  and  selected  13  as 
suitable  for  early  development  of 
lemon  growing. 

Before  19.51,  lemons  grew  only  in 
hot  houses  in  Hungary.  Today’s 
method  is  to  plant  the  trees  in  three 
foot  ditches  which  can  be  covered 
with  reed  mats  and  glass  in  cold 
weather.  The  sides  of  the  ditches 
are  lined  with  brushwood,  straw, 
and  stone  to  retain  heat. 


Mechanised  Field-handling  System 

A  mechanised  system  for  field¬ 
processing  lima  beans  and  peas  that 
eliminates  hand  methods  of  picking, 
cleaning,  transporting,  and  grading, 
is  providing  speedier  harvesting  and 
achieving  savings  for  the  Fresh  Fro¬ 
zen  Foods  Corpn.,  Watsonville,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  system  provides  for  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  and  is  re.sulting  in 
a  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  overall 
handling  co.sts.  In  addition,  rate  of 
production  and  quality  are  said  to 
be  greatly  improved. 

The  equipment  includes  :  a  picking 
machine  that  severs  the  vegetable 
pods  from  the  vines  in  the  field;  a 
portable  cleaning  unit  that  separates 
undesirable  plant  growths  from  the 
picked  vegetable  products;  a  three- 
compartment  trailer  with  a  capacity 
of  four  tons  of  bulk  products  that 
can  be  used  to  transport  them  to  the 


plant;  worm  feeders  and  grading 
units  that  facilitate  internal  plant 
processing,  including  moving  and 
sizing. 

In  operation,  the  beans  or  peas  are 
first  picked  by  the  mechanical  picker 
as  it  moves  down  the  plant  rows 
combing  through  the  vines  and  strip¬ 
ping  them  of  the  filled  vegetable 
pods.  As  the  pods  are  severed,  they 
are  dumped  into  hoppers  and  carried 
up  an  elevator  to  the  cleaning  unit 
where  plant  chaff  is  separated  from 
the  pods.  From  the  cleaning  unit, 
the  beans  and  peas  are  transferred  to 
an  elevator  discharge  device  that  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  trailer.  After  fill¬ 
ing,  the  trailer  is  iced  and  moved  on 
to  the  plant  within  an  hour  of  pack- 
ing. 

On  reaching  the  plant,  the  trailer 
is  tilted  on  its  side  so  that  the  entire 
contents  empty  into  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  floor-level  pit.  From  here, 
the  product  is  moved  by  a  worm 
feeder  into  another  elevator  where  it 
is  lifted  to  the  pod  shakers.  On 
leaving  the  shakers,  whieh  free  the 
vegetable  meats  from  the  pod  shells, 
the  shelled  produce  is  transferred  to 
the  plant  roof  through  a  straight- 
line  washer  and  into  graders  for  siz¬ 
ing.  Leaving  the  graders,  the  vege¬ 
table  meats  drop  into  bulk  tanks 
where  they  are  driven  by  another 
worm  feed  to  bulk  storage  on  a  vari¬ 
able  drive.  Such  an  arrangement 
enables  the  products  to  enter  the 
blancher  at  a  uniform  rate  and  to 
continue  on  at  a  constant  flow  into 
an  automatic  filler  unit. 


New  Zealand  Dairy  Production 

New  Zealand  production  of  butter- 
fat  totalled  .59-9  million  lb.  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  19.53,  against  ()4  million  lb.  in 
December  19.52,  and  57-1  million  lb. 
in  January,  19.52,  according  to  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Board.  Produc¬ 
tion  for  January,  1933,  exceeded  by 
8  million  lb.  the  five-year  average  for 
the  month.  Total  for  the  season  to 
date  reached  ;i33-3  million  tons 
against  313-1  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Creamery  butter  manufacture  in 
January,  19.53,  reached  25, KM)  tons 
compared  with  27,(M)0  tons  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  24,400  tons  in  January, 
19.52.  This  brought  the  total  for  the 
season  to  date  to  141,200  tons,  which 
is  6,300  tons  higher  than  the  total  of 
13-4,000  tons  produced  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Output  of  cheese  totalled  13,6(M) 
tons  in  January  compared  with 
15,100  tons  in  December  and  12,600 
in  January,  19.52.  Output  of  cheese 
for  the  season  to  date  was  73,400  tons 
compared  w-ith  68,600  tons  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 
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A  City  Extends  its  Bakeries 

Budapest  is  this  year  to  spend 
£1,800,000  on  enlarging  its  State- 
owned  bakeries  and  increasing  mech¬ 
anisation. 

There  are  at  present  three  baking 
factories  in  the  city  and  IKK)  bakeries. 
This  year  it  is  planned  they  should 
turn  out  200, 3(M)  tons  of  bread,  over 
27^1  million  rolls,  and  21  other  kinds 
of  bakery  products  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  l,(Kj0,000. 


Pepper  Plant  Disease 

A  virulent  root  disease  which  is 
attacking  pepper  plants  in  Sarawak 
is  causing  much  anxiety  among 
growers.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
check  the  disease  by  regular  root  in¬ 
spection.  Young  crops  have  also 
been  damaged  by  floods. 

Mr.  R.  W.  R.  Miller,  Director  of 
Agriculture,  said  that  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease  was  a  recurrence  of  a 
more  serious  form  of  pre-war  disease 
that  became  dormant  during  the 
war.  He  added  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  a  scare  or  for  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  major  drop  in  pro<luction 
but  the  |X)sition  must  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  The  problem  was  being 
tackled  as  energetically  as  resources 
allowed. 

The  acreage  under  pepper  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably  this  year  and, 
while  accurate  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that 
the  yield — despite  disease  and  flood 
damage — will  be  between  JW  and  W 
per  cent,  above  last  year’s. 


Canned  Food  Inspection 

A  sterile  vacuum  test  apparatus, 
recently  developed  by  the  I’.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana,  measures  l>oth  the 
vacuum  and  sterility  status  of  foods 
after  they  have  been  packed  in  jars. 
The  method  facilitates  food  process¬ 
ing  by  providing  a  simplified,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  time-saving  food  inspection 
procedure. 

Such  inspection,  which  occurs  in 
the  last  phase  of  the  canning  process, 
is  designed  to  aid  in  effecting  com¬ 
plete  jar  vacuum  and  content  steri¬ 
lisation.  The  equipment,  which  is 
simply  constructed  of  standard  parts, 
permits  the  maximum  of  testing  data 
to  be  obtained  from  a  single  packed 
jar  in  a  procedure  involving  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  product  handling. 

In  design,  the  testing  unit  consists 
of  two  parts :  a  vacuum  pressure 
gauge,  and  a  piercing  device  with  an 
air-c*ock  packed  with  cotton.  When 
assembled,  the  apparatus  is  attached 
midway  on  the  upright  rod  portion  of 
a  ring  stand.  A  platform  device  -on 
which  the  product  to  l)e  tested  rests 
— is  also  attached  to  the  ring  stand 
near  the  base  so  as  to  l)e  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  piercer  mechanism. 
The  platform  can  be  raised  or 


lowered  to  accommodate  jars  of 
various  sizes. 

Prior  to  testing,  the  piercer  unit  is 
unscrewed  from  the  gauge,  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  steriliseul.  When  a 
sample  of  processed  food  is  to  be 
examined,  the  jar  or  can  top  is  steri¬ 
lised,  and  the  piercer  unit  unwrapped 
and  screwed  on  the  gauge.  Threads 
on  the  gauge  are  lubricated  from 
time  to  time  with  a  silicone  lubricant. 

.4fter  the  product  has  been  placed 
on  the  platform,  the  latter  is  raised 
until  the  piercer  has  punctured  the 
top  and  the  vacuum  has  registered 
on  the  gauge.  When  this  has  oc¬ 
curred,  the  air  cock  opens  slowly 
and  air  filters  through  the  sterile  cot¬ 
ton  pledget,  equalising  the  vacuum 
within  the  jar  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  After  the  pressure  has  been 
equalised,  the  jar  is  removed  and 
covered  with  a  sterile  dish  until 
inoculations  are  performed. 


Pea  Harvest  Prediction 

Developed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
Organisation  Division  of  Food  Pre¬ 
servation,  Homebiish,  New  South 
Wales  and  now  being  manufactured 
by  Edwards  and  Associates,  the 
Maturometer  provides  a  means  of 
determining  the  maturity  of  the  pea 
crop  in  the  field  and  a  method  of 
predicting  the  optimum  harvesting 
time. 

The  Maturometer  is  essentially  a 
puncturing  device,  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  peas  are  simultaneously  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  steel  pins,  the 
resistance  to  the  penetration  being 
measured  in  pounds  on  a  suitably 
designed  indicating  gauge. 


The  Maturometer  determines  maturity  of 
pea  crops  and  predicts  optimum  harvesting 
times. 


It  also  provides  a  basis  of  payment 
to  the  grower,  according  to  quality, 
and  information  to  simplify  quality 
control  in  the  factory.  In  this  ap¬ 
plication,  the  blanching  and/or  pro¬ 
cessing  times  are  varied  according  to 
the  Maturometer  reading,  and  not 
on  the  size  grade. 

There  are  no  absolute  standards 
co-rclated  to  the  actual  Maturo¬ 
meter  readings,  and  the  times  ar¬ 
ranged  will  vary  with  individual 
preference,  but  the  real  advantage  is 
that  peas  of  similar  maturity  can 
always  be  given  the  same  treatment. 


Animal  Food  from  Waste 

A  new  type  of  animal  feeding  pro¬ 
duct  has  been  developed  at  Locke’s 
Distillery,  Kilbeggan,  Ireland,  where 
by  use  of  an  evaporator  a  waste 
product,  which  previously  had  been 
flowing  down  the  river,  is  converted 
into  a  valuable  food  for  cattle  and 
pigs. 

Although  carried  out  extensively 
in  America,  the  development  is 
claimed  to  be  unique  in  Western 
Europe.  Reports  of  trials  being  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  new  feedingstiiff 
are  considered  most  encouraging,  but 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
the  firm  is  in  a  position  to  know  the 
results  obtained  from  it  in  Irish  agri¬ 
culture.  At  present  the  Mitchelstown 
Creameries  in  County  Tipperary  are 
experimenting  with  it  as  a  feeding- 
stuff  for  pigs. 

The  new  feedingstiiff  is  derived 
from  spent  wash,  which  is  left  over 
when  the  whisky  is  distilled.  The 
scheme  was  first  mooted  when  the 
firm  were  prosecuted  for  having  dis¬ 
charged  effluent  into  the  River 
Brosna,  and  had  to  find  other 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  waste. 
On  the  recommendation  of  a  French 
firm  of  consultants,  an  evaporator 
was  purchased. 

The  concentrated  spent  wash  is  at 
present  in  liquid  form,  but  may  in 
time  be  mixed  with  spent  grains, 
which  are  already  in  use  as  a  feed- 
ingstiiff,  and  which  have  a  proved 
value. 

Over  KM)  tons  of  spent  grains  and 
the  new  concentrated  spent  wash 
are  produced  each  week  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April,  while  distilling  is  in 
progress. 

In  America  this  type  of  product  is 
given  to  chickens  and  distillers  have 
combined  to  form  a  separate  com¬ 
pany  to  market  the  commoility. 


Cream  from  Jersey 
.Jersey  has  been  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  cream,  and  a  eonsign- 
ment  of  six  tons,  paeked  in  jars,  left 
the  island  to  be  on  sale  in  London  on 
April  I.  'I'his  was  followed  by  a  ship¬ 
ment  for  distributiofi  throughout  the 
West  Country,  and  orders  from  these 
and  other  districts  are  heavy. 
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OVERSEAS  ENQUIRIES 
Canned  Herrings 

Cecil  de  Cordova  and  Co.,  116, 
Harbour  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
have  expressed  interest  in  establish¬ 
ing  contact  with  United  Kingdom 
packers  of  canned  herrings. 

Interested  firms  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  company  direct. 

» 

Vegetable  and  Fish  Oils 

Merchants  and  Traders,  P.O.  Box 
No.  116,  Port  of  Spain,  British  West 
Indies,  wish  to  secure  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  United  Kingdom  supplier 
of  hydrogenated  vegetable  and  fish 
oils  such  as  peanut,  palm,  cotton¬ 
seed,  and  whale  oil.  The  Port  of 
Spain  firm  are  interested  in  two 
qualities  —  fully  refined  deodorised 
and  semi-refined. 

United  Kingdom  firms  interested 
in  this  enquiry  should  communicate 
direct  with  Merchants  and  Traders 
giving  quotations  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  oils  they  are  in  a  position 
to  supply. 

* 

Food  Preparing  Equipment 

The  Chicago  Scale  and  Slicer  Com¬ 
pany,  2911-16,  West  Lake  Street, 
Chicago  12,  Illinois,  are  interested  in 
footl  preparing  equipment  of  I’nited 
Kingdom  manufacture. 

The  company  is  currently  import¬ 
ing  such  items  as  electric  meat  chop¬ 
pers,  hand-operated  meat  choppers, 
vegetable  slicers,  and  other  types  of 
equipment  used  in  restaurant  kit¬ 
chens  and  meat  markets. 

Most  of  these  imports  are  from 
Germany  and  the  Chicago  company 
is  anxious  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  United  Kingdom  sources  of 
supply. 

Interested  United  Kingdom  firms 
should  communicate  direct  with  the 
U.S.  firm,  sending  quotations  in 
dollars  c.i.f.  Chicago,  indication  of 
delivery  dates,  catalogues,  ami  tech¬ 
nical  explanations. 

« 

Confectionery  Lines 

Mr.  Camille  Kourany,  B.P.  616, 
Beirut,  is  seeking  an  agency  for 
boiled  sweets  and  toffee  of  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  both  in  bulk  and  in  small 
decorated  tins  at  competitive  prices. 

Confectioners  who  are  interested  in 
this  enquiry  should  communicate 
direct  with  Mr.  Kourany  at  the 
above  address. 

Mitchell  Agencies  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
E.12iM),  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
wish  to  secure  agencies  for  Ignited 
Kingdom  manufacturers  of  medium 
priced  toffee  and  chocolate. 

Confectionery  firms  intereste*!  in 
this  enquiry  should  correspond  direct 
by  air  mail  with  Mr.  II.  John  Jeans, 
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joint  manager,  at  the  above  address 
and  quote  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  prices  in 
sterling. 

European  Import  Co.,  910,  Pres¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas,  wish 
to  obtain  the  exclusive  agency  in 
the  south-west  for  a  range  of  confec¬ 
tionery  such  as  toffee,  mints,  etc., 
and  invite  quotations  from  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  for  these 
lines  packed  in  5  oz.,  6  oz.,  10  oz.,  to 
16  oz.  tins.  These  sweets  should  be 
different  from  the  usual  drug  store 

type-. 

United  Kingdom  firms  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  enquiry  should  com¬ 
municate  by  air  mail  direct  with  Mr. 
.\ntone  of  the  U.S.  firm  sending  de¬ 
tails  of  range  of  confectionery  of¬ 
fered,  prices  in  dollars  c.i.f.  Hous¬ 
ton,  packing,  delivery  dates,  and 
terms  of  business. 

Mr.  F".  E.  Mclnnes  of  649,  Harding 
Street,  Fairville,  New  Brunswick,  is 
anxious  to  secure  agencies,  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  from  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  of  confectionery. 

Mr.  Mclnnes  has  been  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business  for  15  years  and  has 
recently  commenced  operating  as  a 
commission  agent  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  reported  that  he  is 
making  good  progress  and  w’ould  be 
a  suitable  representative  for  smaller 
manufacturers,  although  at  present 
he  is  operating  from  his  home  ad¬ 
dress. 

Any  firms  interested  in  this  en¬ 
quiry  are  asked  to  communicate 
direct,  by  air  mail,  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
lnnes  at  the  above  address,  quoting 
f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  prices  in  sterling. 

Mr.  Heilig,  President  of  Evers- 
Heilig  Co.,  of  Metropolitan  Building, 
Minneapolis,  is  interested  in  receiv¬ 
ing  liquorice  confectionery. 

The  Minneapolis  firm  are  candy- 
agents  anti  distributors  whose  sales¬ 
men  cover  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
are  interested  in  handling  a  competi¬ 
tively  priced  line  of  confectionery, 
exclusively,  in  that  area.  They  sell 
to  a  number  of  large  retail  distribu¬ 
tors  and  to  chain  and  drug  store  out¬ 
lets. 

Any  United  Kingdom  manufac¬ 
turer  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  communicate  direct,  by  air 
mail,  with  Mr.  Heilig,  at  the  address 
given,  quoting,  in  dollars,  prices 
c.i.f.  duty  paid  Minneapolis. 

« 

Biscuits  and  Canned  Foods 

J.  L.  Robinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
P.O.  Box  802,  5,  lies  V’oeux  Road 
Central,  Hong  Kong,  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  United  Kingdom  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Hong  Kong  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  obtaining  agencies  from 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of 
biscuits,  confectionery,  and  canned 
foods. 

Any  United  Kingdom  firm  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  enquiry  is  asked  to 


communicate  direct  with  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  above  address. 

* 

Frozen  Fish  and  Sea  Foods 

Mr.  Robert  Shapiro,  Shapiro  Fish¬ 
eries  Inc.,  of  702,  VV.  Fulton  Market, 
Chicago  6,  has  expressed  interest  in 
receiving  quotations  for  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  frozen  fish  and  sea  foods. 

United  Kingdom  firms  who  are 
interested  in  this  enquiry  and  who 
are  able  to  supply  should  communi¬ 
cate  by  air  mail  direct  with  the  U.S. 
firm  sending : 

1.  Details  of  varieties  of  fish  offered. 

2.  I>etails  of  prices  in  dollars  c.i.f. 

3.  Details  of  packing. 

4.  Indication  of  delivery  dates  and 
terms  of  business. 

• 

Finnan  Haddock  and  Smoked  Cod  Fillet 
The  C.  and  H.  Company,  1314, 
Alaskan  Way,  Seattle  1,  Washing¬ 
ton,  have  expressed  interest  in  re¬ 
ceiving  quotations  from  United 
Kingdom  exporters  of  finnan  had¬ 
dock  and  smoked  fillet  of  cod. 

F'irms  who  are  interested  in  this 
enquiry  .should  communicate  by  air 
mail  direct  with  the  United  States 
firm  sending  details  of  prices  in  dol¬ 
lars  c.i.f.  Seattle,  details  of  packing, 
indication  of  delivery  dates,  and 
terms  of  business. 

.^ll  foodstuffs  destined  for  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drugs  Administration  Regula¬ 
tions.  Foodstuffs  for  Canada  are  subject 
to  the  Canadian  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and 
Regulations. 


Guernsey’s  Food 

Statistics  of  imports  and  exports 
for  1932  just  published  on  Guernsey 
show  that  less  butter  is  being  taken 
in  by  the  island  authorities,  the 
figure  being  233  tons,  compared  with 
3()4  tons  in  1931  and  326  tons  in 
1939.  Margarine  has  increased  to 
493  tons  last  year  from  471  tons  the 
year  before  and  359  tons  in  1939. 

In  193'2,  the  quantity  of  fresh  milk 
imported  from  England  was  reduced 
to  63,269  gallons  from  148,702  gal¬ 
lons  in  1931,  but  61,332  gallons  were 
taken  in  from  Jersey  and  a  further 
707  gallons  from  Alderney. 

F'resh  cream  imported  last  year 
totalled  18,928  lb.  from  Alderney 
and  1,362  Ib.  from  Jersey,  whereas 
in  1951  the  only  import  of  this  com¬ 
modity  was  12,961  lb.  from  Alder¬ 
ney. 

Condenjsed  milk  received  by  Guern¬ 
sey  last  year  amounted  to  234  tons 
compared  with  227  tons  in  1931. 
Cheese,  of  which  none  is  made  on  the 
island,  was  down  in  1952  to  183  tons 
again.st  220  tons  the  previous  year. 

Bacon  and  ham  imports  were  385 
tons  and  361  tons  respectively,  lard 

2.32  tons  and  239  tons,  and  eggs, 
shell  and  dried,  were  352  tons  in 

19.32  again.st  409  tons  in  1931. 
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Irish  Firm's  New  Bottling  Plant 

P.isteurising  and  milk  bottling 
plant  worth  t28,000  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  Southern  lee  t'ream  and 
Dairy  Products  in  Waterford,  Ire¬ 
land.  The  plant  handles  over  one- 
third  of  the  city's  milk  supply. 


F'ood  from  Flower  Seeds 

llungi\rian  research  workers  have 
discovered  that  lupin  seeds  can  be 
used  us  a  substitute  fur  eggs  in 
pastry. 

The  seed  of  the  yellow-flowered 
lupin  is  rieh  in  albumen,  aecording 
to  a  report  from  the  Scientific  F'ood 
Supply  Institute.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  used  only  as  animal  feed,  but 


when  ground  Into  flour  it  is  rich  in 
lecithin  and  lU  to  20  per  cent,  mixed 
with  wheat  flour  produces  a  pastry 
similar  to  that  made  with  eggs. 

The  Hungarian  pastry  industry  is 
now  using  this  lupin-wheat  flour  mix¬ 
ture,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  eggs. 

Lupin  flour  is  also  useful  for 
cheesemaking,  and  by  subjecting  it 
to  special  processes  it  can  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
almond  flavouring. 

Research  has  also  been  going  on  in 
the  utilisation  of  sunflower  seeds, 
already  established  as  an  industrial 
material.  Flour  made  from  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  is  being  used  in  the 
pastry  industry  as  fillings  and  to 
increase  the  food  value  of  chocolate. 


Chicken  Scheme  Abandoned 

The  plan  to  introduce  “  cut-up  ” 
chicken  to  the  British  market  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  February,  1933,  issue  of 
Food  Manufacture  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  Eggsports  Limited  of 
Dublin. 


Packaging  at  Padua 

A  feature  of  this  year’s  Padua 
Fair,  to  be  held  from  June  1  to  14, 
will  be  the  section  devoted  to  the 
packaging  industry.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  the  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  for  packages,  packing  ma¬ 
chinery,  examples  of  a  wide  range  of 
packages,  means  for  transport,  bot¬ 
tling  machinery,  and  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  refrigeration. 


i\ews  from  the  Ministries 


Sugar-fat  Mixtures  from  Ireland 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  import  of  sugar-fat  mixtures 
from  the  Irish  Republic  during  the 
lemainder  of  this  year. 

Licences  will  be  issued,  as  hitherto, 
to  applicants  on  the  basis  of  past  im¬ 
ports  from  the  Irish  Republic. 


Revised  Standards  for  Preserves 

I’nder  a  new  Order,  the  F'ood 
Standards  (Preserves)  Onler,  19.33, 
the  minimum  fruit  content  of  black¬ 
currant  jam  is  increased  from  22  to 
23  per  cent,  and  of  raspberry,  logan¬ 
berry.  and  mixed  raspberry  and 
loganberry  from  23  to  30  per  cent. 

Details  of  other  changes  effected 
by  the  new  Order  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  distinction  between  fresh 
fruit  and  full  fruit  jam  has  been 
abolished. 

2.  The  minimum  fruit  content  of 
damson  jam  is  reduced  from  38  to 
33  per  cent.  The  minimum  fruit  con¬ 
tent  of  mixed  gooseberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  jam  and  of  mixed  gooseberry 
and  strawberry  jam  is  reduced  from 
40  to  30  per  cent. 

3.  In  all  mixed  jams  the  first- 
named  fruit  must  amount  to  not  less 
than  .30  per  cent,  and  not  more  than 
73  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  content,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  certain  melon 
mixtures. 

4.  One  standard  is  prescribed  for 
citrus  marmalade  with  a  minimum 
fruit  content  of  20  per  cent,  citrus 
fruit.  A  separate  standard  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  ginger  marmalade  with 
a  minimum  fruit  content  of  2.3  per 
cent. 

.3.  The  only  acids  which  may  be 
added  to  jam  or  marmalade  are 
citric,  tartaric,  and  malic. 

a.  Imported  as  well  as  home-pro¬ 
duced  jams  and  marmalade  must 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
()r«ler. 

7.  The  minimum  soluble  solids 
content  of  jam  and  marmalade  in 
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hermetically  sealed  containers  is  re¬ 
duced  from  H8i  to  63  per  cent. 

The  standards  for  mincemeat  and 
fruit  curd  are  unchanged. 

In  making  these  standards,  the 
Minister  of  Food  has  had  regard  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  F'ood 
Standards  Committee  and  to  the 
representations  which  were  received 
after  the  proposals  were  published 
in  April,  1932. 

To  allow  reasonable  time  for  the 
disposal  of  stocks,  the  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  new  Order  will  come 
into  operation  on  the  following 
dates : 

(rt)  For  sales  by  manufacturers  on 
Septeinl)er  i,  1953. 

(6)  F'or  sales  by  wholesale  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1051. 

(c)  For  sales  by  retail  on  May  i, 
•954- 

These  provisions  are  contained  in 
the  F'ood  Standards  (Preserves)  Or¬ 
der,  19.33,  which  will  revoke  the 
F'ood  Standards  (Preserves)  Order, 
1944,  as  amended,  and  the  F'ood 
Standards  (Preserves)  (.Amendment) 
(Commencement)  Order,  1930. 


Sugar  for  Queen  Bees 

Beekeepers  may  now  obtain  up  to 
3  lb.  of  sugar  for  each  mating  nu¬ 
cleus  for  rearing  queen  bees.  Applica¬ 
tion  fur  permits  must  be  made  on  the 
oflieial  form  which  may  be  obtained 
from  local  F'ood  Offices. 

Beekeepers  should  note,  however, 
that  all  permits  on  form  PSM.  2  (a) 
valid  from  May  17  to  July  11,  19.33, 
will  be  revalued  by  Statutory  Notice, 
so  that  the  holder  may  obtain  one- 
fifth  mure  than  the  quantity  of  sugar 
stated  on  the  permit.  Beekeepers 
obtaining  an  allocation  in  terms  of 
this  notice  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  arrangement,  which  is 
being  made  to  accord  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Minister  of  F'oo<l 
that  allocations  of  sugar  would  be 
increased  by  20  j)er  cent,  on  May  17. 


After  the  applicant  has  completed 
the  form,  it  should  be  countersigned 
by  a  responsible  person,  if  po.ssible 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  County  or  Dis¬ 
trict  Beekeepers’  Association  or  some 
other  person  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  beekeeping,  and  re¬ 
turned  by  the  applicant  to  his  local 
F'ood  Office.  The  last  date  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  applications  is  July  11,  1933. 

The  allowance  will  be  granted  only 
for  nuclei  from  each  of  which  a 
number  of  queens  will  be  mated  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  to  enable  beekeepers 
to  re-queen  their  own  existing 
colonies.  No  allowance  will  be  made 
for  feeding  swarms  or  nuclei  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  number  of  colonies  in  the  apiary, 
or  for  nuclei  from  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  mate  only  one  queen.  Bee¬ 
keepers  who  require  only  a  small 
number  of  queens  for  re-queening 
should  arrange,  where  practicable,  to 
obtain  queens  from  other  beekeepers 
who  are  rearing  large  numbers. 


Egg  Products  Freed  from  Control 

F'ollowing  the  decontrol  of  shell 
eggs,  the  Egg  Products  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1946,  as 
amended,  has  now  been  revoked 
with  effect  from  May  1,  1933.  F'rom 
that  date,  dried  and  frozen  eggs, 
which  are  u.sed  principally  by  the 
bakery  and  manufacturing  trades, 
w’ill  be  freed  from  price  and  other 
.statutory  controls. 

F'or  the  time  being,  the  Ministry  of 
F'ood  will  continue  to  be  the  .sole  im¬ 
porter  of  egg  products  and  all  sup¬ 
plies  for  which  the  Ministry  is  re¬ 
sponsible  will  continue  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  present  channels. 
The  Ministry  is  entering  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  traders  to  ensure  equit¬ 
able  distribution  and  to  stabilise 
margins. 

The  sale  of  frozen  egg  commer¬ 
cially  produced  in  this  country  will 
not  be  restricted  in  any  way. 
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Confectionery  Imports 

Unrestricted  imports  of  chocolate 
confectionery,  sugar  confectionery, 
and  chocolate  couverture  from  cer¬ 
tain  countries  in  the  sterling  area 
ended  on  April  10,  and  import  licen¬ 
sing  control  will  he  operated  in 
future. 

There  is  no  intention  of  reducing 
the  level  of  imports  of  genuine  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  countries  concerned. 
The  control  is  intended  to  guard 
against  the  risk  that  a  substantial 
increase  in  imports  of  a  non-tradi- 
tional  character,  intended  for  use  as 
a  sugar  substitute,  might  prejudice 
I'nited  Kingdom  supplies  of  raw- 
sugar  from  those  countries  under  the 
Commonwealth  .Agreement. 


Decontrol  of  Rice 

In  accordance  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  decontrolling 
cereals,  it  has  been  decided  that  con¬ 
trol  of  the  importation,  distribution, 
and  price  of  rice  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food  will  cease  on  July  31,  1933.  Im¬ 
ports  by  private  traders  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  permitted  from  July  1  under 
open  individual  licensing  procedure. 
It  is  expected  that  licences  will  be 
available  to  importers  in  time  for 
them  to  arrange  shipments  to  arrive 
from  early  July  onwards. 

Prospective  importers  should  note 
that  Article  *2  of  the  Rice  Order, 
1950  (S.I.  1617)  prohibits  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  broken  rice  except 
from  or  to  the  Ministry  of  F'ood.  It 
is  proposed  to  revoke  this  Article  on 
June  30.  The  remaining  provisions 
of  the  Rice  Order,  1950,  and  the  two 
amending  Orders  w-ill  be  revoked  on 
July  31.  _ 

Specially  Designated  Milk 

All  milk  sold  by  retail  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas  of  Scotland  must  now 
be  “  specially  designated  ”  milk 
(that  is  “  certified,”  ”  pasteurised,” 
”  sterilised,”  or  ”  tuberculin  tested  ” 
milk  or,  until  September  30,  1954, 
“  standard  ”  milk  from  a  single 
herd) :  the  areas  of  the  burghs  of 
Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Gourock,  Greenock, 
Port  Glasgow,  Prestwick,  and  Troon; 
the  area  comprising  (1)  the  burghs 
of  Buckhaven  and  Methil,  Burnt¬ 
island,  Crail,  Culross,  Dunfermline, 
Elie  and  Earlsferry,  Inverkeithing, 
Kilrenny,  Anstruther  Fiaster  and 
Anstruther  Wester,  Kinghorn,  Kirk¬ 
caldy,  Leslie,  Leven,  Markinch,  Pit- 
tenw-eem,  and  St.  Monance  and  (‘2) 
the  Anstruther,  Dunfermline,  Kirk¬ 
caldy,  and  Wemyss  districts  of  the 
County  of  Fife. 

The  Order  (S.I.  1953,  No.  615)  was 
laid  before  Parliament  on  February 
20,  1953,  and  since  no  objection  has 
been  raised,  it  has  now  been  signed 
by  the  Minister  of  Food. 

All  milk  sold  by  retail  in  the 
Brighton,  Sheffield,  and  Southamp¬ 
ton  areas  on  and  after  May  1,  1953, 
and  in  the  Stoke-on-Trent  area  on 


and  after  November  1,  1953,  must 
be  “  specially  designated  ”  milk. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made 
for  the  specification  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  (Milk,  Dairies  and  Artifi¬ 
cial  Cream)  Act,  1950,  of  four  other 
areas  in  England. 

The  Minister  has  declared  his  in¬ 
tention,  subject  to  any  representa¬ 
tions  that  may  be  made,  of  laying 
before  Parliament  Draft  Orders 
specifying  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
South  Essex,  Reading,  and  Plymouth 
and  South  Devon  areas  as  specified 
areas  in  which  all  milk  sold  by  re¬ 
tail  from  an  appointed  date  must  be 
“  specially  designated.”  The  ap¬ 
pointed  day  will  not  be  earlier  than 
October  1,  1953. 

The  areas  concerned  are : 

I.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  District: 
Consisting  of  the  County  Boroughs  of 
Gateshead,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  South 
Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Tynemouth, 
the  Boroughs  of  Blyth,  Jarrow,  and 
Wallsend,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Blaydon-on-Tyne,  Boldon,  Felling, 
Gosforth,  llebburn,  Longt)enton,  New- 
burn,  Ryton,  Seaton  Valley,  Whick- 
ham,  and  Whitley  Bay. 

i.  South  Essex:  Consisting  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Southend-on-Sea, 
the  Borough  of  Romford  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Benlleet,  Billericay,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Canvey  Island,  Hornchurch, 
Rayleigh,  and  Thurrock. 

j.  Reading  and  District :  Consisting 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Reading,  the 
Boroughs  of  Henley-on-Thames,  Maid¬ 
enhead,  New  Windsor,  Slough,  and 
VV’okingham,  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Beaconsheld,  Eton,  and  Marlow  and 
the  Rural  Districts  of  Cookham,  East- 
hampstead,  Eton,  Wokingham,  and 
Windsor. 

4.  Plymouth  and  St>uth  Devon : 
Consisting  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Plymouth,  the  Boroughs  of  Dartmouth, 
Torquay,  and  Totnes,  the  Urban  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  Ashburton,  Brixham,  Buck- 
fastleigh,  Dawlish,  Newton  Abbot, 
Paignton,  and  Teignmouth,  the  Rural 
Districts  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Totnes, 
and  that  part  of  the  Rural  District  of 
Newton  Abbot  which  includes  the 
Parishes  of  Broadhempston,  Coffinswell, 
Haccombe-with-Combe,  Ipplepen,  Kers- 
wells,  Ogwell,  Stoke-in-Teignhead,  Tor- 
bryan,  and  Woodland. 


M.O.F.  Divisions  Amalgamate 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Adams,  C.B.E., 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Footl 
Standards  and  Labelling  Division  of 
the  Ministry  of  Food  since  1943,  re¬ 
tired  on  April  30  after  42  years  in  the 
Government  service. 

On  May  1,  the  F'ood  Standards  and 
Labelling  Division  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Food  Hygiene  Division 
under  Mr.  N.  R.  C.  Dockeray.  The 
new  Division  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Food  Standards  and  Hygiene  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Dockeray  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Food  Standards 
Committee  and  Mr.  Adams  has 
agreed  to  continue  to  serve  on  this 
Committee  and  to  act  as  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  its  Preservatives  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee. 


Sugar  Deliveries 

The  Sugar  (Prices)  (Amendment) 
Order,  1953,  increases  from  6d.  to 
9d.  per  cwt.  the  allowance  which 
may  be  claimed  by  wholesalers  who 
take  delivery  of  sugar  at  their  own 
premises  and  subsequently  redeliver 
it  to  their  customers  at  their  own 
expense.  The  new  Order  came  into 
force  on  March  22,  1953. 


Removal  of  Flour  Subsidy 

The  subsidy  on  flour  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  April  5,  1933.  There 
were  consequential  increases  in  the 
controlled  prices  of  flour  from  the 
same  date.  The  maximum  retail 
price  of  flour  was  increased  by  Id. 
per  lb.  The  controlled  price  of 
national  bread  will  not  be  increa.se<l 
by  the  removal  of  the  flour  subsidy, 
and  the  subsidy  paid  to  bakers  will 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Flour  Order,  1953,  has  there¬ 
fore  been  further  amended  .so  as  to 
increase  (i)  the  prescribed  prices  of 
flour  sold  otherwise  than  by  retail, 
including  flour  sold  for  export,  (ii) 
the  prescribed  prices  of  wheat  germ 
and  of  any  other  wheat  by-products, 
and  (iii)  the  maximum  retail  price 
of  national  flour,  imported  flour, 
and  self-raising  flour  (whether  or  not 
prepacked)  by  Id.  per  lb. 

Until  the  control  of  flour  mills 
ends  on  August  29,  1953,  the  exist¬ 
ing  statutory  controls  on  flour  (in¬ 
cluding  those  relating  to  price,  ex¬ 
traction  rate,  composition,  size  of 
packages,  and  use  of  flour)  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  force. 


Amalgamation  of  Food  Offices 

Further  economies  are  to  be  made 
in  the  local  organisation  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food  by  amalgamating  the 
administrative  work  of  groups  of 
District  Food  Offices. 

These  economies  are  possible  be¬ 
cause  : 

{a)  The  work  in  local  food  offices  has 
been  generally  simplified  during  the  last 
two  years  by  the  standardisation  of 
methods  and  the  improvement  of  office 
organisation. 

(b)  The  numl)er  of  staff  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  alK>ut  3,000  in  the  last  12 
months  and  will  l>e  still  further  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  progressive  re¬ 
laxation  and  abolition  of  controls  and 
the  transfer  of  many  small  food  offices 
to  Employment  Exchanges  and  to  local 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  National  In¬ 
surance. 

Each  Regional  Food  Officer  is  now 
reviewing  the  organisation  of  his 
region  in  order  to  effect  amalgama¬ 
tions  of  districts  where  this  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  done.  It  is  expected 
that  by  July  1  when  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements  will  come  into  force  the 
number  of  districts  and  consequently 
the  number  of  Food  Executive 
Officers  will  have  been  considerably 
reduced. 
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Information  and  Adviee 


This  Service  is  available  to  subscribers  to  FOOD 
MANUFACTURE.  If  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed  replies  will  be  sent  by  post,  but  enquiries 
cannot  be  answered  by  telephone. 


Manufacture  of  Nonpareils 

B.tit57.  IfV  are  anxious  to  obtain  full  details  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  nonpareils.  (Wilts.) 

The  following  procedure  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
trial : 

One  to  cwt.  of  well  dried  and  sifted  granulated 
sugar  is  placed  in  a  steam-heated  dragee  pan.  The  sugar 
is  warmed  and  maintained  at  a  gentle  heat  throughout 
the  process.  A  liberal  charge  of  26°  Baume  syrup  is 
poured  over  the  sugar  in  motion,  and  the  hand  run 
through  the  mass  to  distribute  the  syrup  evenly,  sprink¬ 
ling  with  a  scoop  of  warm  corn  starch.  The  mass  is  well 
agitated  with  the  hand.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  grains  begin  to  take  form.  At  this  stage,  30°  Baume 
syrup  and  corn  starch  are  added  for  several  successive 
charges.  Then  the  process  is  repeated  with  35°  Baume 
syrup  and  corn  starch  until  the  grains  have  increased 
nearly  sufficiently.  Finally,  charges  of  35°  Baume  syrup 
alone  are  added.  Each  coating  is  allowed  to  dust  before 
the  addition  of  the  next  charge  of  syrup.  Finishing  is 
accomplished  by  adding  four  or  five  charges  of  syrup  at 
32°  Baume,  to  which  are  added  the  desired  colourings. 

Brandy  Snaps 

B.6.534.  Could  you  please  give  us  the  formula  for  brandy 
snaps?  (Lancs.) 

The  following  formula  may  be  used  : 


lb. 

oz. 

Treacle 

4 

4 

Flour  ... 

4 

8 

Sugar  . 

4 

8 

Margarine 

1 

13 

Fat  . 

12 

Grotind  ginger 

1 

Tartaric  acid 

1 

4 

Salt  . 

1 

Lemon  essence 

q.s. 

These  ingredients  are  mixed  together  in  a  machine  to 
a  dough,  w’hich  should  be  matured  for  a  day  or  more  in 
a  cool  place.  It  is  then  divided  into  1  oz.  pieces  which 
are  moulded  and  placed  on  greased  baking  sheets.  These 
are  baked  in  a  cool  oven  at  ;t60°  F’.  As  soon  as  they  are 
baked,  each  piece  is  rolled  over  a.  greased  pole  of  about 
J  in.  diameter  to  set  into  shape.  The  pieces  can  be  rolled 
only  while  hot;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  bake  one 
sheet  at  a  time  to  avoid  spoilage  of  goods  by  setting 
before  they  have  been  rolled  into  shape. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  information  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

B.6459.  Canning  solid  pack  apples.  (Ireland.) 

R.64(>0.  Powdered  rose  hips.  (U.S.A.) 

B.6461.  Methods  of  fish  preservation.  (Durham.) 
B.646:t.  Popcorn.  (East  Lothian.) 

B.6464.  Cotton  bags.  (Y'orks.) 

R.6465.  Sausage  binder.  (London.) 
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B.6466.  Packaging  equipment  for  cereals  and  dry  goods.  J 
(Lancs.)  |  ^ 

B.6468.  .immonii  bicarbonas  B.P.  (Devon.)  < 

B.6469.  Beetroot  slicer.  (Yorks.)  '  J 

B.6471.  Automatic  piemaker.  (U.S.A.)  i  ( 

B.6473.  Bacon  curing.  (Ireland.)  ‘ 

B.6474.  Metal  containers.  (Surrey.)  ( 

B.6475.  Printed  cardboard  boxes  and  printed  tin  boxes.  i 

(India.) 

B.6477.  Smoking  kiln  for  fish.  (Canada.) 

B.6478.  Methyl  ethyl  cellulose.  (Yorks.) 

B.6479.  Cellophane  bags  and  bands  for  wrapping  sau¬ 
sages.  (Scotland.) 

B.6480.  Peppermint  oil  and  menthol.  (Kent.) 

B.6481.  Mixing  equipment.  (Australia.) 

B.6483.  Propylene  glycol.  (Sussex.) 

B.6484.  Roasted  and  salted  nuts.  (Berks.) 

B.6486.  V'itamin  content  of  raspberries.  (Lines.) 

B.6487.  Flavouring  soup  mixtures.  (N.  Ireland.) 

B.6488.  Cream  sterilisation.  (Ireland.) 

B.6489.  Measuring  solids  in  mincemeat.  (Berks.) 

B.64iM).  Plastic  liners  for  boxes.  (Ches.) 

B.6491.  Chicken  canning.  (Scotland.) 

B.6492.  Pie  glaze.  (Glos.) 

B.6493.  Bacon  and  ham  curing.  (Dorset.) 

B.6494.  Laboratory  equipment.  (Sussex.) 

B.6495.  Dehydrated  carrot  poteder.  (France.) 

B.6496.  Egg  processing  equipment.  (Scotland.)  I 

B.6497.  Tableting  equipment.  (Yorks.) 

B.6498.  Meters.  (Lancs.) 

B.6499.  Canned  cream.  (Scotland.) 

B.6500.  Fining  of  cider.  (Som.) 

B.6.501.  Tomato  juice.  (Staffs.)  I 

B.6502.  Muffins.  (Canada.)  I 

B.6.504.  Mango  chutney.  (Paraguay.) 

B.6.505.  Potato  straws.  (Lancs.) 

B.650<i.  Labels.  (Ireland.) 

B.6.507.  Homogenisers.  (Cambs.) 

B.6.508.  Electronic  sterilisation.  (Middlesex.) 

B.651U.  Portable  electric  agitators.  (London.) 

B.6511.  Smoke  powder.  (Yorks.) 

B.6512.  Singeing  poultry.  (Scotland.) 

B.6513.  .Apple  chutney.  (Berks.) 

B.6515.  Potato  crisp  equipment.  (Gibraltar.) 

B.6516.  Silicones.  (Northants.) 

B.6517.  Ham  canning.  (Lancs.) 

B.6518.  Methyl  ethyl  cellulose.  (Oxon.) 

B.6.521.  Ultrasonic  equipment.  (London.) 

B.6.522.  Bath  chaps.  (Yorks.) 

B.6.523.  Jam  manufacture.  (S.  Africa.) 

B.6.524.  Sausage  rusk.  (Yorks.) 

B.6.526.  Moistureproof  film  bags.  (Norfolk.) 

B.6.527.  H'a/cr».  (Ireland.) 

B.6.52t>.  Protein  extraction  from  green  crops.  (Yorks.) 
Information  Required 

B.6525.  Suppliers  of  equipment  for  the  automatic  re¬ 
covery  of  envelopes  which  have  been  rejected.  The  unit 
tcould  have  to  burst  out  envelopes,  recover  the  powder 
packed  therein,  and  dispose  of  the  paper.  (Renfrew.) 
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i  Reeent  Patents 

6«ii,o65.  Rose  Bkos.  (Gainsborough), 
Ltd.  :  Ft-eding  of  collapsed  cartons  and 
the  like. 

fxji.oSi.  Ekma.n,  L.  G.  ;  Tiltable  boiling 
'  pans. 

6<>i,iii.  Royle,  S.  K.  :  Controllable  de¬ 
livery  or  ilischarge  of  jxiwileretl,  granu- 
,  lar,  or  pulverulent  substances. 

I  6<>i,ic)7.  Wiebushewich.  E.  :  MetluHls 
and  apparatus  for  producing  and  har¬ 
vesting  ice  blocks. 

()yi,2oi.  Thompson  and  Norris  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Harper, 
J.  J.:  Conveyors. 

fHji,2oj.  Si.MON  (Hoi.dings),  Ltd.,  IL, 
Briggs,  J.,  aiul  IIai-l,  J.  S.  :  Pneumatic 
grain  hun<lling  equipment. 

(><>0.027.  Hygeid,  Ltd.,  and  Moynihan, 
P. ;  Control  of  sugar  Iwet  diseases. 
(><><>.<>47.  SoMMERKiELD,  R.  (trading  as 
SoMMERFiEi.D,  E.) :  Roasting  and  baking 
devices. 

6<>o.t>48.  Yoxai.l,  L.  S.  (I'oxboro  Co.); 
Industrial  process  control  units. 

(><)i,29i.  Mii-I-eville,  IL  P. :  Process  for 
the  recovery  of  volatile  flavours  from 
plant  products  such  as  fruit  juices. 
(>91,364.  National  Starch  Products, 
Inc.:  Polysaccharide  derivatives  of  sub¬ 
stituted  dicarboxylic  acids. 
hQi.J?!-  Hoeven,  L.  \V.  a.  van  der  : 
Pnxiuction  of  bakery  products  and  in¬ 
gredients  therefor. 

(H>i,4oi.  British  Baking  Industries 
Research  Association,  Cookson,  M.  A., 
and  CoppocK,  J.  B.  M. :  Manufacture  of 
bread. 

(k>i,4II.  Braunschweiger  Ges.  fur 
Angewandte  Elektrizitat  :  Process  for 
the  sterilisation  and  pasteurisation  of  sub¬ 
stances. 

(General  Foods  Corporation: 
Cereal  products  containing  fruit. 

I  (m)i.5o8.  Lamoureu.x,  M.  ;  I’ackages  for 
I  fruit. 

h<)i.5jj.  Stoffel,  11.  F. :  Seals  for  pack- 
I  ages. 


Abstracts  of  Recent  Specifications 

Manufacture  of  Riboflavin 

This  invention  relates  to  improv<‘ments 
in  the  manufacture  of  riboflavin  and  is 
more  particularly  concerned  with  methods 
of  greatly  increasing  the  propxirtion  of 
rilM>flavin  contained  in  de-fatted  vege¬ 
table  residues.  Such  residues  find  use  as 
ingredients  of  animal  feedingstufis  to  pro¬ 
vide  B-complex  vitamins  and  proteins 
(liri-ctly  ,  but  the  amount  of  riboflavin 
pri'sent  is  less  than  10  >ig.  per  gram  and 
th*  y  are  therefore  usually  inadequate,  in 
th<-  quantities  normally  useil,  as  the  sole 
source  of  rilH>flavin  and  further  supj>le- 
mentation  with  rilK>flavin  containing 
materials  is  usually  nec«‘s.sary. 

It  is  already  known  that  the  ascomy- 
cete  Eremolheciutu  Ashhyii  has  a  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  pnxluce  rilM>flavin  under 
certain  carefully  defined  conditions  of 
growth. 

Thus  in  a  process  for  increasing  the 
content  of  rilx>flavin  in  residues  from  fat- 
extraction  processes  for  the  manufacture 
of  wheat  germ  oil  or  maize  oil  or  soyl>ean 
oil,  such  residues  are  used  directly  as  con¬ 
stituents  of  mashes  for  the  submerged 
culture  of  EreiHothecium  Ashhyii. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  process  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  invention  the  riboflavin  content 
may  l>e  increased  some  hundreds  of  times. 
685.127.  V'itattiins  Ltd. 
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Skinning  Fish 

According  to  this  invention  the  extreme 
end  of  a  fish  fillet  is  gripped  by  a  device 
which  <lraws  the  fillet  past  a  knife,  and 
the  knife  is  first  moveil  to  cut  substanti¬ 
ally  j>erjH-ndicularly  through  the  flesh 
close  to  the  extreme  enil  as  far  as  the 
skin  and  is  then  rocketl  to  a  smaller  in¬ 
clination  to  cut  l>etween  the  flesh  and  the 
skin  as  the  fillet  is  drawn  {>ast  it. 

Preferably  the  extreme  end  is  nipped 
l>etween  a  large  and  smaller  roller,  the 
skin  of  the  fillet  l>eing  towards  the  large 
roller,  and  the  knife  first  swings  in  an 
arc  alH>ut  the  small  roller  ami  is  then 
rocked  in  a  contrary  direction  while  its 
edge  is  maintained  at  a  substantially  con¬ 
stant  distance  from  the  large  roller,  ami 
the  fillet  is  then  drawn  In-tween  the 
rollers. 

The  methixl  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
skinning  of  flat  fish  such  as  plaice  before 
they  are  filleteil. 

683,867.  Eisadco  Limited. 


A  Device  for  Handling  Eggs 

A  device  for  handling  eggs  is  designed 
to  enable  a  multiplicity  of  eggs  to  be 
handled  or  treated  at  the  one  time,  as  for 
instance  in  the  operation  of  oiling  for 
export,  and  other  operations. 

It  comprises  a  fixed  frame  and  a  float¬ 
ing  frame,  parallel  linkage  operatively 
connecting  the  two  frames,  a  multiplicity 
of  bars  arranged  transversely  of  the  fixed 
frame,  a  multiplicity  of  egg-gripping 
members  on  each  transverse  bar,  the  egg¬ 
gripping  members  being  equally  spaced 
apart  in  all  directions,  end  bars  on  the 
floating  frame,  spaced  apart  transverse 
bars  connecting  the  end  l>ars,  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  egg  ejectors  secured  to  the 
transverse  bars  of  the  floating  frame,  and 
o|)erating  means  whereby  the  floating 
frame  may  be  moved  relatively  to  the 
fixed  frame  to  move  the  ejectors  relatively 
to  the  egg-gripping  memf>ers. 

689.173.  Roy  Shakespeare  Whitcher  and 
George  Owen  Wyatt. 

Refined  Sugar  Cane  Wax 

A  method  is  descrilied  for  extracting 
the  crmle  wax  from  sugar  factory  filter 
cake  or  press  mud  by  means  of  a  solvent, 
such  as  benzene,  toluene,  or  petroleum 
fractions;  evaporating  the  extract  to  rela¬ 
tively  small  bulk  and  crystallising  the 
wax  therefrom  by  cooling  (with  or  with¬ 
out  the  introduction  of  additional  solvent 
or  solvents,  such  as  will  retain  oily  and 
fatty  impurities  in  solution);  separating 
the  crystalliseil  wax  by  filtration,  and 
heating  it  to  remove  solvents  and  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  distillation  umler  vacuum.  This 
gives  a  distillate  consisting  of  an  almost 
colourless,  odourless,  hard  wax  and  a  resi¬ 
due  of  dark,  very  hard  wax,  roughly  in 
equal  amounts. 

Alternatively,  the  crude  wax  that  is 
directly  obtained  by  the  solvent  extrac¬ 
tion  of  sugar  factory  filter  cake  or  press 
mud  and  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  is 
subjected  to  distillation  under  vacuum. 
In  this  way  three  waxes  may  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  the  wax  finally  ob¬ 
tained  may  be  altere<l  by  incorporating 
with  either  the  crude  wax  or  the  hard 
wax  obtained  by  solvent  precipitation,  a 
(>olyhydric  alcohol  such  as  ethylene 
glycol,  glycerol,  sorbitol,  sorbitan  or 
isosorbide,  mannitol,  mannitan  or  iso- 
mannide,  or  a  long-chain  fatty  acid  such 
as  palmitic  aci<l  or  stearic  acid  in  an 
amount  which  will  depend  on  the  free 


carboxyl  or  hydroxyl  content  of  the  waxy 
material.  The  mixture  may  be  subjected 
to  distillation  directly  or  first  be  heated 
with  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
followed  by  neutralisation  with  soda  ash, 
calcium  carbonate,  or  other  suitable  re¬ 
agent  and  final  distillation  of  the  product. 

689.170.  Leslie  Frederick  Wiggins. 


Bread  Baking 

This  invention  relates  to  the  proving 
and  baking  of  dough,  more  particularly 
in  automatic  bakery  plants,  and  aims  to 
improve  substantially  the  quality  of 
loaves  so  produce<l,  and  also  to  expedite 
the  baking  process,  by  the  use  of  moulds 
which  facilitate  proving  and  enable  a 
reduction  in  the  f>aking  period. 

In  usage,  a  pre-shaped  dough  piece  to 
t>e  fed  into  the  mould  is  made  of  such 
size  that  the  mould  confines  a  part  only 
of  same,  so  that  the  baked  loaf,  while 
being  of  controlled  shape,  has  the  de¬ 
sirable  edible  qualities,  l>oth  of  a  tin  loaf 
and  an  oven-l>ottom  loaf,  and  is  of  larger 
size  than  that  produced  by  a  similar 
quantity  of  dough  when  baked  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  container. 

The  moulds,  which  may  be  constructed 
as  single  units,  or  two  or  more  connecteil 
together,  permit  the  final  proving  and 
baking  of  bread  in  automatic  plant 
wherein  bread  is  conveyed  mechanically 
through  the  oven,  such  bread  possessing 
the  characteristics  of  oven-l>ottom  loaves 
which  hitherto  have  been  produced  only 
in  so-called  “  stationary  ”  ovens  wherein 
no  movement  of  the  bread  occurs  during 
the  baking  period. 

689,943.  John  Thomson  and  J.  Miller 
Ltd. 


Tea  Extraction 

This  invention  relat»-s  to  an  improveil 
pnKess  for  preparing  a  water  extract  of 
tea  which  may  lie  concentrated  or  dried. 
.\t  the  proper  concentration  the  pro<luct 
yields  a  most  acceptable  tea  l>everage. 

It  is  customary  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  extracts  on  a  commercial  scale  to 
pass  hot  water  through  columns  of  tea 
leaves  in  the  presence  of  air.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  oiMTate  the  cylimlrical  extractors 
efficiently  l>ecause  the  air  retaineil  by  the 
tea  leaves  results  in  the  formation  of  gas 
pockets,  which  tend  to  reduce  or  stop  the 
flow  of  extract  or  promote  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  <lrop  in  the  extractors. 

Accordingly  the  extractors  holding  the 
tea  column  can  l>e  only  partially  tilleil 
with  tea  leaves  and  usually  only  a  little 
over  half  filled.  Furthermore,  with  air 
in  the  extractors  there  is  a  ten<lency  for 
channelling  to  take  place  in  the  tea 
column. 

It  is  possible  on  a  lalxiratory  scale  to 
avoid  these  ilifficulties  by  operating  in 
a  vacuum.  However,  vacuum  operation 
on  a  commercial  scale  is  not  practical  be¬ 
cause  of  unavoidable  air  leaks.  Through 
extensive  research  it  has  l>een  found  that 
efficient  commercial  operation  can  i>e 
effecte<l  by  replacing  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  tea  leaves  by  carlxin  dioxide  gas 
prior  to  extraction. 

689,154.  Standard  Brands  Incorporated. 

Recent  patents  and  trade  marks  have 
been  selected  from  the  ”  Official  Journal 
of  Patents  ”  and  the  ”  Official  Trade 
Marks  Journal  ”  and  are  published  by 
permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.Si.S.O. 
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Trade  Marks 

DISTY  PAWS. — 688,534.  Grease-solvent 
preparations  in  jellv  form  for  use  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  hands.  Kay  Brothers,  Limited, 
Kayl)orough  Works,  Hurst  Street,  Red¬ 
dish,  Stockport;  Manufacturing  Chemists. 
M0BIL7L0B. — 711,952.  Concrete  slabs 
reinforced  with  metal  plates,  the  concrete 
predominating,  and  slabs  and  plates  (all 
being  made  of  non-metallic  materials)  for 
use  in  making  flcxirs.  Naamloze  Venoot- 
schap  Betonfabriek  de  Meteoor  (a  Joint 
StcKk  Company  organised  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands),  De  Steeg,  Municipality 
Rheden,  The  Netherlands;  Manufacturers. 
MEEEYOO-EOUND.— 712.738.  Non- 
medicated  confectionery.  Eowntree  and 
Company,  Limited,  The  Cocoa  Works, 
Wigginton  Road,  York;  Manufacturers 
and  .Merchants. 

SALMA.— 712  ,912.  Tea  and  coffee. 
Thomas  Waller  Torring,  Thomas  William 
Torring,  and  Alan  Edward  Torring,  trading 
as  Torring  and  Stockwell,  13,  Northum¬ 
berland  Alley,  Fenchurch  Street,  Ix)ndon, 
E.C.3;  Merchants. 

VITALIA. — 7 1 2.913.  Pdour,  prepara¬ 
tions  made  from  cereals  for  food  for 
human  use,  bread,  biscuits  (other  than 
biscuits  for  animals),  cakes,  and  pastry. 
Ornulf  Thorbjoon  Myklestad,  Nils  Juels 
gate  2,  Oslo,  Norway;  Manufacturer. 
PAIEY  QUEEN.— 712,921.  Cake  Hour 
and  self-raising  Hour.  William  Nelstrop 
and  Company,  Limited,  Albion  Mills,  Man¬ 
chester  Roatl,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. 
Cheshire;  Manufacturers. 

KUL  -  KIS. — 713,143.  Non  -  medicated 
confectionery.  William  Eobert  Foots,  60, 
Whitewell  Roail,  Belfast,  N.  Irelantl; 
Manufacturer  aiul  Merchant. 

TEIO.— 713.157.  Non-medicated  con¬ 
fectionery.  Charles  Bond,  Limited,  Car¬ 
lyle  Roatl,  Bristol,  5;  Manufacturers. 
OHOC-FEOL  . — 713.293.  Chocolate 
Havoured  lollijiops,  being  iced  confec¬ 
tionery.  Eldorado  Ice  Cream  Company, 
Limited,  14,  West  Smithfield,  Iximlon, 
E.C.i;  Manufacturers. 

MAELEYTEKU. — 713.45.5.  Flexible 
Hooring  in  sheet  or  tile  form  (not  Iwing 
of  metal).  The  Marley  Tile  Company, 
Limited,  Ix)ndon  Road.  Riverhead, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent;  Manufacturers. 
TETEATOX. — 713.558.  Insecticides.  Pest 
Control,  Limited,  Bourn,  Cambridgeshire; 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

EAELY  DEW. — 713,685.  Tinned  fruit 
and  tinned  poultry.  Spheroid,  Limited,  1, 
Devonshire  Square,  London,  E  C. 2;  Mer¬ 
chants. 

EAELY  SUN. — 713,686.  Tinned  fruit 
and  tinned  ]KiuItr\'.  Spheroid,  Limited, 
I.  Devonsliire  S<pjare,  I-ondon,  E.r.2; 
Manufacturers. 

AMBASSADOE. — 7 13.747.  Preserved, 
dried,  and  tinned  fruits.  Estrades, 
Limited,  45,  i’ark  Lane,  London,  W.i; 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 
PAEDEOOEN. — 713,841.  Infants'  and 
invalids’  foods.  BM-Y,  Limited,  The 
Maltex  Factory,  Cheapside,  Hyde, 
Cheshire;  Brewers  and  Merchants. 

STAO. — 713,8.(8.  Edible  oils  and  edible 
fats.  Jan  Minzes  Zwerver  trading  as 
Oriendt's  Margarine  Works,  Koningin 
Wilhelminahaven,  17,  Vlaardingen,  Hol¬ 
land;  Manufacturers. 

BEOBOS. — 713,940.  I'resh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables.  Joseph  Bostle  and 
Patrick  Bostle,  trading  as  Bostle  Bros., 
94-96,  Commercial  Street.  Spitalfields 
Market,  London,  E.i;  Merchants. 
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CENTUEY. — 713.981.  Machines  (sold 
complete)  for  cubing  and  pelleting  animal 
foodstuffs.  Henry  Simon,  Limited,  Bird 
Hall  I-ane,  Cheadle  Heath,  Stockport. 
Cheshire;  Engineers. 

HEXACOL. — 714,015.  Colouring  matters 
for  food.  L.  J.  Pointing  and  Son, 
Limited,  27,  St.  Mary’s  Chase,  Hexham- 
on-Tyne;  Manufacturers. 

EAPISONIC. — 714,016.  Emulsifying, 
homogenising,  an(l  mixing  machines,  and 
parts  thereoL  Ultrasonics,  Limited,  Cen¬ 
tral  Chamliers,  Cheapside.  Bradford, 
Yorks;  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 
KONOOU.— 714,053.  Tea.  Thrift  Utili¬ 
ties,  Limited,  12-16.  Moseley  Place,  Leeds, 
6,  Yorks.;  ^Ierchants. 

PASTUEELAND. — 714,195.  Ice  cream. 
Ouilio  Anthony  Lusardi,  Frances  Lusardi, 
Eonald  Modesco  Lusardi,  and  Louis  Vic¬ 
toria  Lusardi,  trading  as  Fastureland  Ices, 
lib,  Grimston  Street,  Leeds,  9,  York¬ 
shire;  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 
PASSOP.  —  714,207.  Meat  extracts, 
vegetable  extracts  (for  ftxxl),  jams  and 
jellies  (for  fo(xl).  Vesop  Products,  Limited, 
498,  Hornsey  Road,  London,  N.19;  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

VICONA. — 714,329.  Conical  containers 
matle  of  wafer  biscuit  for  ice  cream  and 
similar  confi'ctions.  E.  N.  Adsetts  and 
Son,  Limited,  4-14,  Ridgeway  Road,  In¬ 
take,  Sheflield,  12:  Manufacturefs  and 
Merchants. 


New  Companies 

Edward  Bros.  (Llanelly),  Limited. 
(515745.)  no.  Station  Road,  Llanelly. 
To  carry  on  business  of  confectioners, 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  toffee, 
candy',  chcKolate,  ice  cream,  and  iced 
confections,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £^0,000  in 
£i  shares.  Permt.  dirs. :  D.  J.  Edwards, 
II,  Parc  Howard  venue.  Llanelly;  E.  ti. 
Edwards,  23,  Parc  Howard  Avenue, 
Llanelly;  and  W.  D.  Davies,  Holmcroft, 
6.  Brvndulais  .\venue.  Llanelly. 

Mokambo,  Limited.  (515812.)  To 
plant,  grow,  manufacture,  and  blend  and 
deal  in  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  and  to 
carrv  on  business  of  planters,  caterers, 
hotel  proprietors,  etc.  Nom.  cap. : 
;^6,o<h)  in  £\  shares.  Dirs.;  to  l)e  ap- 
pointe<l  by  sul)s.  Subs. ;  R.  A.  Cematti, 
18,  Waverley  Mansions.  Kenton  Street, 
London,  W.C.i  (co.  tlir.),  and  H.  1). 
h'isher,  22,  Cadogan  Square,  I-ondon, 
S.W.i. 

O.  W.  Richards,  Limited.  (515839.) 
35,  Lisle  Street,  l^ndon,  W.C.2.  To 
carry  on  business  of  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  dealers  in  fcHnlstuffs  and  provisions, 
etc.  Nom.  cap. ;  ;^ioo  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. : 
(i.  W.  Richards,  97,  Woo<lland  Way, 
Winchnmre  Hill,  I-ondon,  N.2i‘;  B.  V. 
Partridge.  37,  Lisle  Street,  I-ondon, 
W.C.2;  R.  G.  D.  Partridge,  74.  Wcxniland 
Wav,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.21. 

Teddlngton  Industrial  Equipment, 
Limited.  (515853.)  Windmill  Road, 
Sunbury-on-Thames,  Middlesex.  To  carry- 
on  business  of  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  industrial  and  engineering  con¬ 
trolling,  indicating,  and  reconling  appara¬ 
tus  an<l  instruments,  etc.  Nom.  cap. : 
;^iooin  IS.  shares.  Dirs.;  to  lie  appointed 
by  subs.  Sulis. :  J.  ('ookham  and  E.  W. 
Simmonds  (elks.),  6,  Austin  Friars,  Lon¬ 
don.  E.t'.2. 

Belvoir  Poultry  Packers,  Limited. 

(515867.)  The  Bei-ches,  Stathern,  Melton 
Mowbray,  I-eics.  Nom.  cap.;  ;i3iK)  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs.:  W.  Regan,  The  Limes, 
Hose,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  G.  Wright, 
The  lieeches,  Stathern,  Melton  Mowbray. 


Schalburg  aod  Company  (Manchester), 
Limited.  (515887.)  28,  Kennedy  Street, 

Manchester,  2.  To  carry  on  business  of 
bacon,  butter,  and  general  produce  im¬ 
porters.  factors,  merchants,  etc.  Nom.  | 

cap.:  ;^ioo  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  C.  P.  E. 
Schalburg,  10.  Barnsdale  Crescent,  St. 
Mary  Cray,  Kent;  E.  Schalburg,  76, 
Cam^len  Hill  Court,  Kensington,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.8;  V.  Thorgaard,  Westcombe 
Park  Hotel,  Westcombe  Park  Road, 
Blackheath. 

Smith  Brothers  (Hyde),  Limited. 

(516051.)  Mill  Lane  Works,  Hyde, 
Cheshire.  To  take  over  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  renderers,  and  ex¬ 
tractors  of  grease,  tallow,  fats,  and  oil 
(edible  or  technical),  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  animal  feedingstuffs  and 
fertilisers,  waste  fixxl  concentrators,  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Hyde,  Cheshire,  as  "  Smith 
Brothers.”  Nom.  cap.:  £100,000  in  (i 
shares.  Permt.  gov.  dirs. :  Alliert  Smith, 
Domoy,  Read  Street  West,  Hyde,  and 
Arthur  Smith,  West  Lea,  Read  Street 
West,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

Margetson  and  Company  (Horsmonden), 
Limited.  (516076.)  To  take  over  fruit 
storage,  sorting,  grading,  and  packing 
depots  and  farms,  and  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  fruit  salesmen,  etc.  Nom.  cap. : 
£i.ckx)  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  to  lie  ap- 
|K)inted  by  subs.  Subs. :  J.  G.  Ivens,  37, 
Ilollaml  Villas  Road,  I^indon,  W.14  (co. 
dir.),  and  O.  R.  Ivens,  New  House  F'arm, 
Headcorn.  nr.  Ashford,  Kent  (co.  dir.). 

Maytime  Ice  Cream  Company,  Limited. 

(5i()077.)  4  and  6,  Ridgeway  Road,  | 

Sheflield,  12.  Nom.  cap.:  £i,o<x)  in  £i  j 

shares.  Dirs. :  E.  N.  .Ailsetts  and  Mrs. 

H.  R.  .\dsetts,  305,  Eccleshall  Road 
South,  Sheflield. 

W.  P.  Butterfield  (Holdings),  Limited. 

(516171.)  The  Tank  Works,  Shipley, 
Yorks.  To  acquire  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  issued  shares  in  the  capital  of 
W.  P.  Butterfield,  Ltd.,  and  to  carry  on 
fiusiness  of  tank  manufacturers,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £i<x)  in  5s.  shares.  Dirs.; 
to  lie  apiKiinted  by  subs.  Subs. :  M.  1. 
Wordley  and  F.  M.  Baxter  (elks.),  6, 
.\ustin  Friars,  London,  E.C.2. 

Naluxin  (London),  Limited.  (516159.) 
41-43,  Praed  Street,  London,  W.2.  To 
carry  on  business  of  manufacturers,  im- 
jxirters,  exjxirters,  storage  contractors, 
cold  storage  proprietors,  and  dealers  in 
fiHKlstutfs  of  all  kinds,  caterers,  licensed 
victuallers,  refreshment  contractors,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £100  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 

K.  Kaiser,  Luxemburg,  and  G.  K. 
Schenker,  64,  Queenslxirough  Terrace, 
London,  W.2. 

Choucroute,  Limited.  (516196.)  35, 

Pelham  Str«*et,  Kensington,  London, 
S.W.7.  To  carry  on  business  of  grtx;ers, 
greengriKers,  fruiterers,  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  tea,  cofTec,  cocoa,  and 
other  f<KHl  lieverages  and  preparations, 
etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £i,ckk)  in  £i  shares. 

Dir. :  F'.  Rozyeki,  36,  Madeley  Road, 
Ealing,  Ixindon,  W.5. 

Cox’s  Frozen  Products,  Limited. 
(516227.)  Pengelly,  Tavistock  Road, 
Callington.  To  acquire  the  gotnlwill, 
plant,  machinery,  ami  stiKk-in-trade  of 
the  business  of  ice  cream  and  lolli|H)p 
manufacture  carried  on  at  Callington, 
Cornwall,  by  Arthur  W.  Cox.  Nom. 
cap.:  £i,(kk)  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  W. 

Cox  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Cox,  Tavistock 
Road,  Callington. 


From  Jordan  and  Sons.  Limited.  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents.  116,  Chancery 
Lane.  London.  IF.C.2. 
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